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• The purpose pf thi^ guide iS to provide procedures, 
ideas, and examples that will insure the successful ^ise of job sites 
to'the ©valuator who chooses to usfe job site evaluation to assess 
client poteaticfci outside of the rehabilitation facility- The firs^ 
part gives scime very precise -reasons for &nd examples of t^he , . 
different uses o£ job site evaluation as well as some^ of the ' 
different types -of . job sites. A sample joi) site evaluation planning 
foxa is included.' The seco'ad paj^t of the guide provides, step-by-step 
proc^ures oa how to decide .lipon and establish, a job site evaluation 
program. A sample checklist for job site development suoiparizes najor 
points' in tha process. A tdird part tells how to evaluated the client 
on the- job site. The wage and hour regul^J:ions are described aind 
examples of -joh sit^ evaluation forms ^are given in the apTpendixes. 
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Vocationat gvaluation is a process ofassessing a persbn to determine the 
specific nature ofhis aptitudes, skills, interests, and work related behav- 
iors. Most writers in the field of vocational evaluation list four majoV - 
methods for assessing human potential: (1) psychological testing* (2) work 
samples, (3) s'.ituational assessment, and (4) job site evaluation^ Presently, 
many evaluation units depend heavily on a combination of psychological testing 
and work sample assessment. This is especially true when the facility has 
only two or three weeks in which to- perform a complete evaluation of the cli- 
ent.. Although each assessment technique has its advantages and disadvantages, 
the advantages' of job site evaluation have been largely ignored by the field. 
..(The MDC annotated bibliographies [Fry 1975; 1976] list less than 15 refers 
ences dealing exclusively with job site evaluation.) 

What is job site evaluation?* The Task Force >lo. 2 section of Vocational 
Evaluation Project Final Report (1975) defines this technique as follows: 

Job site evaluation usua'lly means evaluation that takes 

. ^-plac^ in an actual job setting outside of the rehabiHta- 

9 tiop facility. The evaluation is performed by the 

empHoyer in the industry or business. .However; it ckn\ . ' 
also mean the use of actual jobs within the rehabilita- 
tion facility which should conform to the Wage and Hour 
Regulations of the Department of Labor. - 

The client is given the opportunity to fulfill the spe- 
cific requirements of a 'particular job. He receives 
direction from a supervisor, as if he were an employee 
«OT,that industry, (p. 53) v. 



This report also states that job site evaluations have th6se character- 
istics: ■ ' . • ' 

*■ ■ • - * 

1. The clientftis not necessarily paid.. 
. ; '2.. - Placement on-the-job "is primarily for the client's benefit. 
3/ The placement will not necessarily resul't in employment in 

that job. . . ' ^' 
4. The employer may npt experience any imiftediate 'gain. • 
.S. The client doesVnot displace another worker or filj a 

vacant worker slot. , • 

6. The client's porforniance is supervised and evaluated by 
the\emplo>er or evaluation staff, (pp. 52-53) 
■ ' ■ * > • ^ • • . . ' . 

The above definition and characteristics of job site evaluation may^be 
combined Into a simpler, shorter definition: job site evaluation 'is an as- 
sessment technique Where the clier^ performs the job duties of a real job in 
competitive industry..' 



*In this publication the words "ass^ssmetit" and "evaluation" will be used in- 
terchangeably. , • 



Why use job site evalQation? The /\r>swer comes down to one word: real- 
ism. Of all the techniques used' in vocational evaluatior>, job site evaluation 
is. the clc^esf to the actual* cjhpetitive employment situation in which the 
client "will eventually be*, placed.. By using job site assesfsment both evaTu- 
ator and-clierit tan test and explore the world of competitive employment. For 
the evaluator this means tliat he can obtain a more accurate assessment of the 
client's functioning in "the type -of environment wh'ere the client is expect^ 
'to be employed. For the client it means that his concepts of job duties, 
interests, .and skills can be tested against iiis subjecti>/e needs and goals.; 

Alth6ugh reality is the key-reason for using job site evaluationv job 
site evaluation avoids some of the problems that are; inherentin other tech- 
niques .> Work samples, testing and. to ^ome extent, situational assessment ore 
artificial situations. By using job sites the evaluator is for thl most part* 
free from the concerns of r\ormsV industrial standards, validity, reliability, 
and other technical problemsVthat have plagued psychological tests -and work 
samples. He is al so -free from the fact that much situational assessment ap-. 
pears to the client as "make (<ork" and that because condi'tions^.do not resemble- 
competitive employment, there is an unreaWstic atmosphere-^n-fflany-sheHered 
workshops. Thus, the job'site provides a very concrete assessment of the , 
client's' skills in the most realistic evaluation setting possible. 

•* 

The above paragraphs stated that job site evaluation is a highly desir- 
able tool because of its realistic nature and becausTe it does not have some 
of the technical problems that other assessment tools have. The first part 
of this publication describes the' specific, uses of job sites and wa)js that . 
the evaluator can -use job sites for planning client evaluation. It also con-' 
tains places where job sites tan be found. The second piart provides in- 
formation on h'ow to' set up a job site; the third tells how, -to evaluate the 
client 'on tRe job site. - The wage. and hour regulations are described and ex- 
amples of job site evaluation forms are given. in the appendices. 

* The evaluator 'who reads this' publication must be aware thartfob sites, do 
require time and effort to develop and Hjaintain and that they mean dealing 
with transport^lt^on problems, insurance, unions, wage and hour regulations, 
etc. The purpose of this publication is to provide the '"evaluator who chooses 
• to use job site evaluation with procedures, ideas, and examples that will in- 
sure the successful use of job sites. The result- will be an accurate meth9d 
for assessing client potential. Finally, it is hoped that this publication 
will . help facilities to make job site' evaluation a part of tiheir evaluation « 
process. Because each of t+ie four evaluation techniques mentioned in the 
first paragraph 'meets different needs, each one should be part of the evalu- 
ation unit. # , ' / 
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The Usas and Types of Job Site Evaluation 



The use of job sites should be considered an integral part Off . the evalii-* 
ation process. Although a job^^iiteassgssnvant usually (see below for 
exceptions) occurs during the fTnaTTsfages of evaluation, it still answers 
questions asked by the referral source. « While it is not thei intent of this 
publication to present a detailed method for dealing with ref.errS-l -source in- 
fon^ation and developing a wir^Jtten evaluation plan,, a short description' is. 
necessary. Information gathered from all referral, sources, siuch as vocational 
rehabilitation couns'elor reports, medical records and,, most important, the • 
exact reasons why the client was referred to the -evaluation unit: are carefully 
reviewed prior to the diagnostic (or intake) interview. During this inter- 
viewy.clea,r objective reasons for evaluation are established. These are-based 
on the iiiformation needed by the referral source and on the neeffe and desires 
of the client. From the intake interview there emerges a set qf questions or 
hypotheses that are to be tested during the -entire evaluation process;^ These 
■can range from fairly. concrete '(i -e. . 'does the client have the ability to * 
learn to become a- clerk- typist) to very general, (i .e. ,. to expose the client /• 
to a wide variety of occupational information and actual jobs, sq that self- 
discovery can occur). Obviously, the more precise the referral questiqn, the 
more exact answer can be provided t)y the evaluator. These steps given atJove 
are in agreement with the Coramission On Accreditatipa of Rehabilitation Fa- 
cilities (CARF, 1978) Standard 3.4.3. 1.1*. 3: ' ^ , 

Based on referral information, the.4nitial interview and the 
purpose(s) of the evaluation a specific written evaluation 
plan should be developed for each individual. Thfs plan 
r . 'shall:- ; 

a. identify the quest! bn(s). to bfi-answered through the - 
evaluation; ' 

b. indiqsrte how these questidns will be answered (what , ' 
techniques will be-used); - 

' c. where appropriate^ specif)J persons^ (staff, family, etc^.) 
who will be involved in carrying out the plan. There, 
should be evidence that these indiv^uals are aware of 
; their • role 'irt carrying out. this plan\^ , ; 

d. be periodically reviewed apd modiffed as necessary. < 

(p. 28) ^ . . ____ 

After the- pi an has been developed by the evaluator and client, the actual 
evaljiation can begin.. Hire the evaluatbr has the use of a host of work sam- 
p-las,, psychological tests, and situatiohal assessment environments. If the 
evaluator decides ,to use- a job site evaluation, he must first give the rea- 
son(s):(see below) and thfen select the actual job site. To.be fair to the 
client as well as to the employer, the evaluator must carefully match the cli- 
ent -needs-w-ft4v-tlTe s peci f 1 q jo b s^i tet s>.-^st evaluator-s woul d not choose 
to risk the loss of a job site or to place the client in a situation whete the 
physical or Emotional 'risk. to the plient i*s too great-. While th^is may be con- 
sidered overly conservative, this' writer believes that in most/ cases -it is the 
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evaluatcgr's i*espc»5snbi"Mty to reduce the risk of failure to a fairly ^reason-T 
able level. The rearsons given below, for the, use? of job sites should ^e 

' carefully studied" apd a rational^ tboughttlrf decision should be made as to 
whether*: job site evaluation would b"5 helpfuT to the client. Job site evalu- . • 

-vatioft-u^sual4y -ocGWs-at the er^ of the eval uatfon p r o c ess- wHen the -eva^ftiator -r- 

.^has tjioroughl^ assessed the dfent and is reasonably certain thajt the client 
is' ready and-)ias a good chance for success.- This need for prior\thorough . ' 

. evaluation canno.t be overemphasized; If job site evaluation would help tfie 
client, 'then the process becomes one of giving the exact reason (s) and de- 
firming the tVpe of job site that best fits the evaluation plan. Af^er the" 
job site has been selected and the eval uatbr has clearly defined the purpose 
of the job site, the eval ua tor adds this in;f6rmation to the evaluation plan, 

* giv'ing the reasons for using this technique ancji^ how this technique felates to 

• the referral questions asked at the'befginning of the evaluation. ■ v 

There is one more important consideration. If the client has a physical 
disability that necessitates modi ficati.ons..-ln_jthfi.equlpmettt, toals 
etc., before he can perform the job,* then-these barriers should be eliminated 
prior to actual placement of the client, the need for modification's may be 
based on prior .use of the same job site^ knowl/edge gained about the client - 
during earlier phases of evaluation, 'and a careful study of the job site. 
Although some additional changes may have to be made with the client present 
and even throughout the evaluation period, obvious and major changes should 
be made in advance.'^ ■ 

In order to>providtf the evaluator with a list of the specific reasons' for 
using job site evaluation,^ the author has- attempted to prepare a detailed out- 
line of the major areas where -job ^site evaluatipn can be useful to the client 
and the> evaluator.- This outline ^'an' be used first to decide if job site eval- 
uation is necessary for a particular ol ient and second to provide specific 
hypotheses that -need to be tested using job sites. (Some -of this* outline is 
based .on cpncepts presented by Bitter [I96y3 and Bly and Michael 11973].) 

1. Assessment of Work Performance (or can the clie'nt do the job ) - .The 
most'commoji p'urpose of a job site evaluation is to determine If the client can 
perform Mie job tasks^hat are required of the successful entrV level em- 
ployee. The general assessment of work perforj^isnce may be divided into thre'e 
specif jc a-reast ' , - "> 

a. General Work Skills - To many readers job site evaluation is the 
assessment of how well the client performs on the job. Ability 
to assemble small parts, ability to serve the public, ability to 
keep records, etc., can be determined. In assessing work char- 
acteristics, it is not only important- to know that a client was ^ 
v or was not successful, but to what degree and on what. tasks. ♦ * 

' Failure to perform adequately may be based on the .inability to 
m'aster one pritical -sjcill or it way result from a skill shortage 
^ in many areas (Dunn, 1973). The :evaluator must be aware of. this 
J.' and be able to use the results to recommend jobs where a specific 

task is not critical or to recommen'd training In this particular 
f skill area. ♦ ' • . 

* ' ^ ' 

. b,' SpecifiCfBerformance Potential - Some\;im^s«a client may show the j 
potentiat" and -interest for a spec if Ic^ ob that the facility ^ - 
either does not have: (1) the §<fuipmefrt-feo^dequat^ly evaluate . 

■ . ? 
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the clie^fit for, or (2) the technical expertise for ah evaluation. 
Obviously, every facility cannot have all the .tools and equip- 
ment necessary' to evaluate every complex job. While a facility 
could haVe work samples dealing with engine repair, brake repair, 

— -and tests \foiMnechani€al aptitudei-ihey would not have lifts, 

' electronji" diagnostic equipment, customer's cars that require 
- * * troublesho\)ting, etc. A job site evaluation at a garage would*/ 
expose the\ client to not 'only thi-s equipment, but also to procfe'- 
dural aspects of the job such as obtaining parts, using shop 
manuals, keeping track of hours spent on each task, and road 
testing, -there is a considerable difference between (working with, 
a small en"gi\ie in a carrell containing detailed' step-by-step 
audiovisual instructions and troubleshooting a malfijnctloning 
< outboard or motorcycle. There is a second reason for using job 
sites to evaluate specific perform^ince pot'ential. Sonfe jobs 
exist^that the evaluator might not. know well enough to accurately 

,-1 assess the client on. There are, aftpr all,^ver 25jLMIQ_lQbs_tn 

the^national economy and nobody can be expected to know all the 
tasks andskills required for each job. This is especially true 
if the client is being considered for a higKly skilled j^sition. 
Under these .circumstances it is critical that the ci>*ent be eval- 
uated by a person who is an expert on'^this job and Icnows the job 
demands. For assessing specific potential, a well-trained 
worker or supervisor may ma^e the best evaluator. 

c. Specific Skill Testing - The first two types of performance 4S- 
sessment would usual.ly occur after the completion of other phases 
of the evaluation process; yhereas specific skill testing would 
usually occur duting the beginning of the evaluation period. 
This form of job site evaluation may be used for persons who have 
been removed from the labor market for a'- period of. time and|Want 
to return to. employment In their former positions. Here the 
evaluation problem becomes a question of determining if the per- 
son ret^^ins the skills he once had. For example, a person 
discharged from an,aUohol treatment -center who wants to^ return 
to his old job as a short order cook could be placed on a job 
site almost immediately upon entering the 'evaluati<)n unit. If 
the person retains eTioygh skills to be successful in .the job site^ 
evaluation, th#r the*^val uator can move to direct placement. If 
' 'the person doe^Sfctot, the evaluator should determine exact reasons 
for failure and go on from there to dgXrelop.a different evalu- 
ation plan. , 

2. Assessment of Work Behavior (or does the client have the necessary 
behavioral skills ) - This. is one of the most important uses of job sites. 
Here the evaluator and the subervisor can observe the cl-ient's behaviors in. 
m£fny critical areas— interact! qn with co-wor,kers, punctual ity^ performance,, 
reaction to prodDction demands, etc. Because the client is undgr the direct 
contrf)l of the supervisor, this- person will have much more opportunity to ob- 
serve the client under. the conditions af competitive employment than will the^ 
evaluator.' The supervisor's observations of the client and his impr.essions of 
this behavior could 'be more realistic than those of the evaluator who may be 
more tolerant (or intolerant) of inappropriate work behavior. The client may 
possess all the prerequisite skills and knowledge necessdrt^to perform the job 
and may be capable of meeting ttie specific demands but may still, fail due to 



poor work habits or pToor social skijlls. These behaviors must be careful^ly 
identified so that they can be corrected either at the job site or in a work 
adjustment program. \" / 

'c ■ ' ' ' ■ • • 

3. Assessment of the Work Environment (or can the client take it ) - This 

use of job site evaluation will help to determine if *the client can perform 

under the physical, and, environmental demands that ahe rec^uired Xj^t) the job.' 

The client may be able to perform the job tasks in the cT%an, qUtet atmosphere 

of an evaluation unit and may be able to demonstrate that he can reach< Tift 

50 pounds; or stoop. If, after based on a review of the -client's medical his^ 

tory, physical capacity tests, and assessment results the evaluator thinks. 

that the client may have some problem in coping or adjusting to the physical 

demands of a job, he coald use a job site to.-determine the client's actua"). 

tolerance. The g^pefal work, environment may be broken down into three, ^rreas : 

- •• " - ' ■' "• ■ f . ' • ' '■ ■ : ■ 

a. Physical Demands * Although evaluation results prior to job site 
. ^iflacement would give information on general physiclal capacities '| 

» . ahd even on specific ca-pacities in relationship to certain worlO^^r!, 

sample tasks, the physical capacities needed. to perform on a ^-^ 
specific job could be precisely determined during job site as- 
sessment; Fojr example, "the job of self-service gasoline station 
attendant is described .in the Bictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT) as a sedentary job. Yet on a specific job site the client 

t may be required to carry -and unpack crises of oil and to. move dis- 

plays of. products outside in the morning. and back again at 
closing. . While most of the job tasjcs may be sedentary, certain- 
tasks requir^e lifting and bending. A job si t^' evaluation would 
reveal the client's physical capacity to, p'erform .these tasks over 
a period of time. * ^ 
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Eo vi ronmen'ta'll Cond i ti ons - Most evaHjation units lack methods for 
assessing tolerance to dust, fumes, heat, cold, humidity, etct 
Yert these are important considerations, on many jobs. Work sam- 
ple results may reveal both the interest >and the ability tb * 
perform well on a job- unloading trucks and checking stock, flow- 
ever, the constant change of temperature between inside and 
outside, the dampness on many days , and the exhaust fumes from 
the truck engines may not |)e tolerable' to a client with a re'spi,-* 
ea tory problem. ' • . . * ^ 

. • -. , 

Work Tolerance - A client may^be able to lift, bend* carry, etc., 
pnly for a limited period of time or may only be able to tolerate 
certain environment for a few hours. Job site evaluation can 
*used to build work tolerance. However, this must be done with 
'xtreme caution. 'The client. with a low back injury may need to 
e able to:sit in one position for two and a half hpurs before he 
fan be employed as an electronics inspector; the evaluator shou1V| 
attempt to develop this tolerance only after 'ob;tainirfg^ physi- 
cian's advice and Ynakirtg certain that the client will\R^:^push 
himself further than is prudent. Emotional as well as physical 
tolerance will often tief^d»to be built up. A Client' with good" 
. work skills and behaviors fjiay. not be able to be employed as a . 
file clerk because the- of >the. job is too emotipjaally demand*- 
ing. Emotional tf^ranire^^J'^^l^ bg increased by us irrg" methods 
.analogous to physiwl -ijjolerince. By. starting the client out for 






* a few hours per day* on simple tasks and gradually increasing the 
complexity of these tasks, the speed in which they must be per- 
formed, as well as the humber of hours In the work day, the - 
^luator could assess any- increases in the client's emotional* 
tolerance to perform ufrder competitive conditions. . ' . 

* ■ 4. Assessment of the S^lf (oirTiow to get the client to ^know himself ) - 
The above three general areas provide the evaluator, and, hopefully, the client 
with fairly objective information. The^client can perform the task^ required 
of a power sewing mSrchine operator; the clie^it j.s always onetime; th£ client 
can work in a noisy, du^'ty environment. The client obviously^ts to know 
himself as a r-esult of these uses of job site evaluation. Job site evaluation 
also provides the client with other opportunities— to give the client infor- 
mation for decision making, to e-xplore needs and interests in. relation to a 
specific 3^ or career, and to. test the reality of a job choice by succeeding, 
or failing. These -factors are less easily measured, but nonetheless are im- 
portant. # • * 

a; .Orientation to Real Work - Some dljents have had very little ori- 
entation to- "r^al work." This is especially true of younger 
persons and/of xpersons who Viave been in institutions for lon^j 
.periods of time. One way of expanding the client's limitfed con- 
cepts of the work environment asd of what work habits are 
required is through job site evaluation. When used in this way 
] the job site serves^'not so nfuch as an e,valuation of skills, but 

H. as a teaching and awareness technique. Although the major reason 

for the placement on the job site may be orientation, it could 
also serve more than one purpose if' the site was one that the 
client was interested in and had potential to perform well.' 
While it may not be -cdnsidered strictly job site evaluation, the 
client needing orientation to work could be placed on several job 
sites for short periods of time rather than 0h one site for sev- 
eral weeks. * 

b. Vocational Interest - TJiis use is related. to the orientation-to- 
Teal-work described above. During the e\/kl uati on process , it is 
not uncommon for a cliept to obtain occupational informatiog 
about many jobs .that he has never even heard of before. When 
interest in a previously unfamiliar or unknown job is combined, 
with the persron's ability to learn and perform that job, then tYte 
evaluator has a potential placement. However, it4*ould be besf 
* to determine the client's real interest in the job. Somr occupa- 
tional information only emphasizes the positive aspects of the . 
job, and much is based on ^eneralizgd descriptions of jobs th^it 
may vary significantly from company to company. In cases where 
a fi/r^l^letermi nation of interest is the cri|:ical unknown in the 
l/nt'sf evaluation, a job'site could be used. Of course, this . 
^terminatioivof interest should also be combined with a more " 

Sjective assessment of client abilities. 

- . •* * 

Reality Testing ^ This is perhaps the most difficult and sensi- 
tive use of tni job site situation. An evalua%)r may have a 
client who is determined to awter a particular job in spite of 
all .indications that the client may not be successful;. He most 
likely will^fatl miserably because of lack oLskills, s^ver^ 





behavior probletps, or for a combination of reasons.-^^ If the eval- 
uator is not able to convince the. cJieiit that his choice is 
. ^almost certainly unreal isticTtheh the evaluator 'may place the 
client bn the job site knowing that 'the client will probably 
fail. The hope is that by -experiencing failure the client wfll 
gain, insight and begin. to think in^terms of more realistic goals. 
This iise of a job site "is somewhat drastic and-Hs the converse of 
other ases of job sites in which «the client has been selected 
because of a hicfb probability of success. Because the client is 
.expected to fail, 'this requires a very understanding and positive 
, reUtionship with, the employer. In other words,- the evaluator . 
. ••must be able to explain that the client most likely will' not make 
a good fry cook and that before the client can 'pj:ogres.s to a more 
. .rea>istic goal ha must b^ convinced that being la fry cook^is not 
the ideal job. Of '.course^, if the client does prove to be 'suc- 
cessful on the job site,, then the evaluator should think. about 
revising his own decision m^Ring*' process while the client d^-" 

serves- the -ereUi t -for havtrtg-ijeen- right aT T:~aTcmg": — ThV plTm t^s ~ 

that sometimes this-;^ype of ratKe.r harsh reality testing isv 
^ ntossary before further progress in the client's rehabilitation 

^ can^be made. ' 

* 5. Assessment of Job Seeking Skills (or can the client get -hired on his 
own) ~ In some job. sites the .client goes through the same formal application 
procedures of a regular job applicant. If this can be done realvstically, it 
provides thej^lient with a valuable, expiari'ence in calling the company, making 
an appointment, completing an application, and being interviewed! tf^jsedback 
obtained from personnel officials, a review of the application, and discus- 
sion's with the clierit wil.l provide the evaluator with a good source of data 
an the client's*job seeking skills. For facilities having formal job seeking 
sj<ills training, this method could.be incorporated as a program evaluation 
technique. Assessment of job seeking skills could be evaluated alone or -as 
the first step in using a job site for one or more of the purposes listed 
above. ... . 



v 



The. above ^ctions have attempted to give most of the uses for job site 
eval jg^i o'n and w provide the evaluator with a few common examples.' It must 
be eiS^sized that the client may be referred to a job site for more than one 
reaso^ A- clpent may have his job seeking skills assessed and then be "hired" 
because, the evaluator wants to observe his work behaviors and-his reaction -to 
the physical demands of the job. Another client could be evaluate|l on the , 
same job site in'ord^r to determine interest while testing for general work 
characteristics. The point is that the uses of job sites are many and that 
the evaluatct" must be able to give the reason (s) for using job site evaluation 
as part of the client's individualized evaluation plan. 

Not only are there several uses of job sites but several types as well. 
The type of job site selected for the client should be bcfsed upon the needs 
of that client and how these needs are interpreted through the eval^uation 
plan. The types of job sites that may be developed by the evaluator are as 
endless as the jobs in )the. national economy and the' evaluator 's cree^tivity. 
There are six types of jo,b sites .outl ined below.' Jhis list is intended to 
provide the evaluator with some examples; the inventive evaluator .will be '* 
able to^think of other job sites or workable combinations of these examples: 



^ i; Fufl-time Job in Competitive Employment - We* usually think of job 
site evaluation as trying out lihe clld^^ on a full -time jot in competitive 
employment. .'Here the general strategy" rs to have an empl<jyer .keep one oV* 
.more^ positions' bpen for client evaluation. Many of these positions will be 
"helper" jobs where the client assis> a. higher skilled regular employee per- 
form his job tasks. Many s,uch positions are comownly ftfund in the con- 
struction (e.g., mason helper, carpenter" helper ) and ^service industries 
(e.g., kitchen helper, nursing aide), ^ihe majority of job site evaluations 
place the client'^ri a full-time job for, two or three weeks. This "Ms espe- , 
ciaUy true if the client is being evaluated for Specific work skills and/or ^ 
for work behavior. *I't should be emphasized th^it the job site, exists for the 
'need's of the. client eind that clients should never simply be assigned to a 
job site simply because the employer needs an extra cool^Vs helper that wegjf. 

,2. Part-time Job in Competitive Employment - In situations" where the . 
client" iTOty-^mt-%e-^tb4^-4o-4W ^ a full ei gh£i3Qiirs^Mereiyijga^^ 
of job sites, or where job site evaluation is . part of another on going. program, 
.a part-time job site tray be used. Part-time job sites could be used to build 
worl; tolerartce in a clieTit before changing to full-time position. Part-time 
job sites would also be useful where the^plan is to assess vocational 
interest— maybe four hours of standing betiitid a steam table, is sufficient to 
convince a person that they are j\o longer interested- in restaurant work. 
Some programs use part-time job site evaluation concurrently with other treat- 
ments such'as literacy- training ^ job seeking. skills, and community living 
skills. In such programs the client may be completing his vocational eval- ^ 
uati on while developing job skills at the same time— a practical solution for 
the facility that wants to use job site evaluation but. can only keep a ent 
for a relatively short time. • * ' ^ 

0 * 

3. Group Placement i1^ Competitive Employment - Sometimes rather than 
make individual placements, an entire group of clients is placed on a single 
job, usually with a professional staff member acting as their supervisor.. 
There are several reasons why facilities may use a group placement approach. 
First, because the groOp is usually supervised by a staff person, what extra 
time and effort that would be required by regular management would be 'elim- 
inated. Second, in areas where the constant. "turnover ""of persons on the job- 
site presents problems for the employer, a sett, number of job sites under "out-^ 
side" supervision may eliminate the problem. The evaluator is fre^ to make 
changes without consulting* management and management is free from the- problems 
of constantly having to deal with a different client. Third, because of their 
training and experience in working with clients, the. eval uator or workshop 

''supervisor may be more capable of conducting the assessment of the client than 
the industrial foreman. One example of group pUeem^rit is a facility that 
holds a, contract for repairing pallets. Initially the pallets were shipped, 
to the facility where they were repaired' and' then shipped back^o the company. 
In order to reduce turnaround time ^ind shipping costs, the fafitPTity negotiated 
with the company to *set up the^.pallet^repapir operation .in the company. The 
facility provided ti supervisor and five workers for the operation. The area 
was us«d both for job site eval uati ort and for basic skill training. Thus, 
while the clients were in the same physical environment they were supervised 
by an employee of the rehabilitation facility. A' second example is of a. 
large sheltered .workshop that uses a company cafeteria for assessment and 
training,. Here the wykshop evaluates and train's clients in dishwashing, . 
busing, and food serving. The company pays the facility for this service. 

'The facility in turn pays the salpiry of the workshat5>upei^visor and the 
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clients under the appropriate ^age and hour regulations. In b^th .of these 
situations the rehabilitation agency has inore.frd&dom'^ir) Scheduling and has a 
qualified evaluator to assess, and tr-ajn*«clients. . * ^ 

^- \ ■ .. * .. ^' ^ 

' ' ThQjra<Jvantages of group placement are described above. The. major disad-,' 
vantage: is thajt by providing the client With a supervisor who is an employee * 
of/' the .'faci.lity and jwith* fallow clients as co-worT<ers, mucK' of the realisti^ . 
social atmosphere of- competitive employitent is iTJst. Often only the f)hysic5l'' 
environment remains, real , v- -t- - ' - . 



V*/ 4. Institutional Werk Stations — yf or- evalua tors workilTg in largS 1nsti.-. 

; 'tut}ons "fch^re is "always the ^possi bi 1 i ty. of conducting job site-'e?valuation ' . 
wftlxin the .institution'.- ' Almost al 1 large instijbutions have maintenance shops* 
'Tciiindri-es , .food service; Htcouniirtg^. 'duplicating,* and messenger service.' In' 

.^th^.past many.largie instttutdoris -have been alnibst self-cdntained communities 
with mo-st of the servjces -that (i6uld have' been found in a small town.. The ad- 
vantages of these job sites are obvi6us; (1). because they are witnin the 
same administt«ation strqcture- as- the evaltiation unit it shogld be easier to t 
obiain cooperation th&n with ^a^silnilar job in competitive industry; (2) m^ny ^ 
institutions have a tradition of using Client labor as a routinS method of 
keeping the institutioh operating! The major prpblem with^using* institutional 
work stations is that they are hQt always a real i,s"tic environment! After all, 
most supervisors in an institution are there because they care about people 
and this care can cloud their judgment about the client's real ability to 
perform on the job ("Bly and Michael, 1973). Also, the job station within -the 
institution may not reflect the same conditions that exist in competitive^^^^ 

'employment. . • ' . ^ ' « 

5. Jobs Wi t(i i n the Fac i 1 1 ty - In selecting job sites, the evaluator 
should not ov^look the fact 'that the facility also has people who are com-: 
pgtitively employed. The file clerks, receptionist, switchboard operator, 
cooks, and para-professional rehabilitation workers are all -positions that 
the facility hires and pays competitive. wages. Since* real jobs exist within 
the facility, 1t is also possible to conduct job site evaluation within the 
facility. However, the evaluator has the obligation ta make certain that the', 
client is assessed accoVding to the same standards set for regular employees^. 
A 'client who wants to become 'a switchboard operator could be evaluated on a 
;,real job without having to leave the facility. The ma jor problem with *these 
jobs is that the supervisor miy be sympathetic to thf needs of the client to 
such a degree that it may bias their judgment of the "client's ability, work 
behaviors, and. other factors. - - V 

' ' . ■ ■ ' • ' ' . " - 

, 6. Facility Owned Business - In order ta provide long term sheltered 
employment, as well as training, evaluation, and work adjustment services, 
some facilities have started or purchased their own businesses. These busi- 
nesses can serve as job evaluation sites. Often facilities. have entered the 
service intiustry by contracting to perform custodial , work in office buildings 
and lawn and .garden work on a contract basis. for private homes as well as 
public 'buildings. A medium sized-^facil I'ty in a rural area of the midwest /las 
irfecently bought out a lamp 'company and is manufacturing these products. 
Places where facilities own their own businesses -have the obligation that the 
assembly Une, work station -design, etc., remain^ exactly 'as they did when the 
business was a private prolllt making corporation. If this does not. happen, r 
theti the jobs^become like those in a sheltered employment and job site evalu- ' 
ation becomes a situational assessment. j 



Six tVpes of jofe sites have been listed abo've;,once again, tfifese are not 
the oriYy methods of assessing a client under competUi'Ve conditions-. In 'Se-^ 
lecting any job s4ta the critical questions are: i/ the client .being evaluated 
Of) ii jBb that is: filled by persons whcf are comiDetitively employed, and while 
he is on that job is he being assessed and judged by th& same set of standards 
that would apply to any "new^employee. ' . , * 

' ' ^ ... 

> The uses of job sites and the type? of job S^'tes .may. be combined .into, a 
form that can help the evaluatbr pl'an for a job site evaluaf ton. Figure 1 . 
presents an example of such a form-the Job Site Evaluation Planning Form. 
The first .lin^ contains the crlieht's and evaluator's names* Line two giviss * > 
the job site as W^n as the dates and ttrnes of evaluation. To .prevent pqs- 
sible confusion with'other jobs, the "job site ass igned-to^ should use the 
DOT job title and the appropriate code. The next line coa^in^ the job sUe 
-supervisor (the jrontact person a'nd the oerson who will most likely help assess 
the cTient) and 1iis telept)P"e number, me fourth .line contains-a brief de- • 
SQription of the j-ob sito^. Here information^bout the job site (i ."e. . full or 
part-time, .industrial, or in-facility) is given.. 

- The remainder of the form is divided into twb columns which relate the ' * 
us» of job sites to the evaluation^ plan. The first column asks what informa- 
tion is needed. Here the evaluator goes over the rea-sbns given for job site 
evaluation and -translates these reasons into questions or. .problems that have 
not been answered. The second column asks why/ this information -is needed. 
This keeps the evaluator intouch with the* referral question(s) and the ques- 
tions asked in the evaluatibn plan. The intent of this form Is to keep the 
client and evaluator aware of the needs of the client and how these needs are 
expressed through the use of the evaluation plan. • - x 

••^tfture 2- presents an example of this form used'for the job site of a Jan- 
itor I l382>8a4).or.-custndffln. Notice that in developjng the.reaso" l^f ^^t ^ 
use of the job site, the ev-aluator had four specific types of information that 
were needed to compT^te the evaluation plan: (1) specific skill testing, 
(2) asse'ssmfent of^work behavior. < (3'). environmental .conditions^, and (4) assess- 
ment of job seeking skills. ,(The check marks in the left margin indicate what 
is to be assessed.) The reaion why each^type of information is needesl is 
briefly given in th^ second column. This information is uKimateiy related to 
•the referriil ijuestions and the. questions on the ^val-uati ort-Til an . 

This section has attempted to give spme very prec'ise^reastjns. for and ex- 
amples of the different uses of job §ite evaluation as well as sonje of the . 
different types of job sites, the use of job site evaluation must not be 
separates from the evaluation plan; and this. must ultimately rest with the 
referral questions. The form given in- Figure 1 and the ekample ^n Figure Z 
are intended to' provide evaluators with a tool for relating job site evalua- 
tion to the rest of the evaluation process. _ * . : 
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Job Site Evaluation Planning Form 
Client's Name ' Evaluator 



Job Site Assigned to: ' Dates. & Times of Evaluation- 



Job Site Supervisor: . ' . > z^' . T^phone ^p,:>_ 

Brief Description of Type of , Job yt e . • . . 



What Information is Needed 



Why 'is This Information Needed 



1. Assessment of Work Performance 
a; general work skills 
b'. specific perfpnnance pdtentia.1 
c. specific skill testitig. 



\^ 'Assessment of Wbjrk Behavior 

3. Assessment of Work Environment* 

a. physical demands 

b. environmental conditions 

c. work tolerances 

4. ' Assessment ^f Self 

a. orientation to real work 

b, . vocational interest 

{ - . . 

' C-. reality testing 

5. Assessment of jQb Seeking Skills 



Figure 1: Job Site Evaluation Planning Form 
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Job 5iteEvaluatfon Planning Form ^ . 
^Client's Name Vaul lml6 ^ , Evaluator O^oi^ 



Job. Site Assigned to: JaMo^.J (3g2.Sg4) Dates & Times .of Evaluation 4/?(3/7g - 

'"^ ^' 4/20-/78 8:00^.a.m,-4:30 p,m. 

. Job Site Supervisorl ■ Jo^n F^neee . - ■ Telephone No. 232-1169 . 

^ -Brief Description 4)f Type of Job Sit e l^uU t^mo, tm wee^fe tv.aMa tion In-a' . ' 



What Infonnation is Needed 



Why is This Information Needed 



1. Assessment of Work Performance 

a. general work s1<ilTs 

* * ■ . . • ■ * . 

b. specific perfoifinanc| potential 
K. specific skill testing 

i>rr ■Assessm6ntnyf~W5f'k*tehav1or- 



' 3. Assessment of Work Envir6rment 
a. physical demands - 
Mrf enffrormentaf conditions 

. *. k 

c. work tolerances 
4. Assessment of Self 

a. orientation to real work 

b. vocational interest 

c. reality testi'ng 

1^. Assessment of Job Seeking Skills 



1c, Vfilofi to be^ng linAtltutwmtized, 
ctie.nt m6 employed 06 a jayiUo^. 
He mnti> to fieJiiftn to thU type o^ 
wo-tfe. See hoA- H.etaA,n&i 

eywugk'6fUZt6* 4o th^ n.QMaA.YiLY\Q 
wUZ not be nece^Aony, 

, t . 

2 . ■ Stated HMM^«ce_jj!M^; Mw-^fe^^ oj^oijii^ 



5e?e A^i ctieM.'^cdn pekfom on. a day- 
timz job fie.qu.inJjiQ 4ome InteApoA- 
' 60 not contact. ' 

3b. ^ed^aJl^epofLt6tUt6ome.fLecejnt 
mUd oZleAgy to da^t. Chejck to 
4ee li the cJUent cm toleAote diut, 
etc,, pyi tkU job ion an S kouA day. 




5. 



Client completed iaiiitUy job ^ seeking 
^kUli; tee M he can peAiom In 
InteAvlew, comple^tt appliccutLon, and 
.expfieA6 6eZi ofially. 



Figure 2: ' Job Site Evaluation 
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steps in" Establishing Job Sites / * 

^ Decide Where to Estab^is'h Job Sites . ^ ■ • 

_____ . , . ~ -.- ■>■ ■ . . . . ■ . . V • 

> ' The first step is to decide .where the facility wants- or needs to eltatf- 
'lish a specific job" site. Prior to making this decision, accurate iiafoimaSion 
, is needed^ the local labor roark^. and -type of client population served. Lo- 
cal laborliiarket irvformation is necessary to establish the business patterns ; 
of the conimunity--its- major' industries, em^oynient trei^ds, uhemp^oyntent rate! 
etc: This basic. -data -can be- obtaih^^ from comijuinity job surveys., inforfnati on 
.obtained from the local or state Job Service (i.e., Employmeftt Service), man- 
ufacturers directories. Chamber of jComo^rce information, and personal contacts 
All sources of information should be compiled into a basic document giving the 
location, the type, and the number of jobs within the community. In theory, 
job sites "should be available for all areas of the loeal labor market. Thus, 
an evaluation unit in a community .with a larger number of industries making 
electrical goods and equipment or in food processing should have job sites in 
these areas. All geographic areas should have job sites. in service industries 
such as restaurant, hotel and motel, automobile service, and custodial. 

A second c6ns-i deration- is t-he»type of client population served by the 
facility. Some evaluation units serve clients with all types of mental , phys- 
ical, psychological, and cultural disabilities. A facility dealing with many 
types of disabled persons would generally need to have job sites -covfering the 
entire range of occupational areas and skill 'levels within these areas. 
Whereas, a facility providing services to a single disability group could 
safely limit their job site areas. Fcfr example, a facility -serving o«ly men- 
_tally retarded cl ients could T-oal i St i€al ly-^vMd-e^ on jxibs-requiring 

high degrees of academic skills. ' \ 

Information gathered, about the local jbb market and the type of client 
served sets the limits for establishing job sites. ^Decisions based on these 
•limits. will most likely be a mixture of objective and subjective facts and 
impressions, and will most certainly- represent the evaluation philosophy of 
the facility. While each facility staff must decide on what specific job 
sites to pursue, several general recommendations for deciding where to attempt 
a job site must be made. 

Th^* first recommendation is to organize potential job suites into similar 
occupational groups. This can be donei on a very formal basis using ; the Oc- 
cupational Groups Arrangements and/or the Data-People-Things hierarchies of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , other formal classification systems, 
'or a homemade' classification system that fits the needs of the facility, the 
clients; and theTocal job market. ^ A facility may want to establish a job 
site in several industries having sedentar:^. routine assembly jobs. Although 
there may be several manufacturers that fit this description, one has .proven 
hostile to> previous placement attempts, another is. plagued by 1 abor-managemerft 
problems, while a third is five miles from the closest public transportation. 
Thus, while it would be ideal to have job sites at each plant, the facility, 
•after classifying the jobs, may decide to contact only one or two plants. By 
organizing jobs into a rational system, the results of an evaluation at one 
job site can be generalized to other similar jobs." 



i The second recommendSftion is to emphasise diversity in the choice of job 
sVtes. To "the degree 'possible, job sites should be representative of the 
jobs available'wit:(pn the' community. Not all job site evaluations should be 
c6nducted-at the local gas station or in the housekeeping' section of a hotel. 
Because' clients have a wide variety-of job nfieds, the facility needs a wide, 
range of job sites. Some 40b sites may be easier to obtain than others.* 
However, for a facility to haye 15 custodial job sites and none in the con-, 
strjuction^ indust^v severely limits the clienfs evaTuatfion. This diversity ' 
should be selective^ and based on the community job structure and "not simply, 
on .the ease of getting a client in* the employer's door. 

The' third recommendation expands'on the t^es of job' sites discussed 
earlier in tih»is publication. The evaluator 'shSuld be flexible in his thinlc- 
.ing df*what , constitutes job in competitive employment and, if riecessary, be 
able to» find situations where ^a compromise' can be reached. If an employer 
will not consider a full-time job site, ask for a part-time job site. Offer 
to provide the basic client training and orientation yourself. Suggest the. 
possibility of in-plant subcohtracting and if all else fails mention coopera- 
tion through the use of a job sample. In other words, try to see tfttngs from 
the employer's point qf view and be willing to compromise to some extent. 

In summary, prior 'to contacting emploj^rs about establishing job sites, 
the evaluator must know the local labor market and the client. population the 
facility serves. Next, he should select the job. sites based on the recommen- 
dations given above. This careful planning and organization shpuld pay off 
in the number and variety of job sites that are obtained. ' ^ 

Strategies for Contacting Employers 

Pro'bably* the most difficult single step iri^i^s^ttiag-Oip site evalua- 

tion program is to get employers to provide the job sites. When establishing 
contact the evaluator should mention the major, advanrtage for the employer of 
having a pool of qualified , employees to draw from for future openings. This 
reason should be emphasized in light of recent federal regulations pn discrim 
ination against the handicapped and on .affirmative action programs for the 
handicapped.. A thdrough description of these regulations (i.e., Section 503, 
found in 41 Code/of Federal . Regulations, Sections 60-741-60-741.28 and Sec- 
tion 504, found in. 45 Code of Federal Regulations, Sections 84.61 and 84.7) 
can be- found in Amicus , Vol. 2, No. 5, Sept. 1977.* These 504 regulations 
are a very strong selling point^to companies having' federal contracts.. In ad 
dition, to the two chief advantages given above, the facility can reduce the 
emplxjyer's btjrden by taking *care of all of the paper -work involved in payment 
to clients. and employer, insurance, etc. Contacting employers is an art that 
requires good publ icrelations and excellent ijitgrpersonal sktlls. Although 
there are no hard-and-f^t rules for contact,/6ree?h(1^73) offers the follow- 
ing advice prior to making the initial conta.ct: 



♦Available from: National Center for Law artd the Handicapped, Inc. , 1235 
North E'ddy Street, South ^Bend, Indiana - 46617- 



before tha inittal contact is mad6 witli a potential employer, 
the business functions, types of persons hired*, work- stations, 
^and work Assignments should be identified.. 

. The c9unselor sh6uld -be ab'le- to discuss ansas where the client 
■ \could' "fit in" with* a minimum of disruption to the bu&iness, ^ 
—^^n^^ maximum of. evaluative ^uV^veiliance. The besi situation * 
.is whepe an employee has many minor, assignments to do which 
are related to the field of woric in which the client wilT bg. 
evaluated; ^ Some areas of this natur^are machinist, clericAl 
supervisor, assembly line supervisor, mechanics, .chief jani- 
* tor, plumber, elec.trici^n,/stc. ''All. of thesq'positions havfi 

other areas of " responsibility and in most cases provide a 
■ range of job assignments for evaluation./ The job assignments . 
also have easy transitional capabilities. ' 

An employer becoinps much more receptive to a work site pro- 
posal "if you are aware of his business functions* 

- ' * • 

Research of the work site must include identification of the 
representing union. Most stewards" or union personnel will 
not be adverse to establishment of a short term evaluation 
program if they are involved from the program beginning. . . 
(pp. 8-91" ' \ 

Each evaluator or facility representative must use the* approach that appears 
to fit with' the needs bf'the evaluation unit, the demands of the employer, 
and the 'general relationship between the facility and the local business com 
munity. The following methods of contacting employers have bee n suggested: 

•— * ^ ^ ^ : ' ] ]~ ' 

1. Contact Servi.ce Organisations - Lions, Rotary, Chambei^f Commerce, 
and local 'manufacturers organizations may provide a forum to e}^f^s your 
need. The facility director, chairman of the board of director^tj^ or similar 
person, could address th'ese groups and^xplain the reason for evaluation in 
simple terms and attempt to obtain >dooperation.' In making these presenta- 
tions, the concept of job site evaluation must be clearly specified so that 
H is not confused with the employment or the training of disabled persons. 
Si^hply explain the need and give the rationale in terms of realistic assess- 
ment for, future competitive employment. If the potential employer appears 
interested, make arrangements for a follow-up visit. 

^. Business Where Clients Have Been Placed - Employers who have hired 
handicapped persons may be another good lead. . These persons should be fa- 
miliar, to some extent, with the problems of disabled individuals and are 
most likely aware that handicapped employees make very good workJers. Once% 
again, the difference between evaluation and employment should be made clear 
Whi^e som*e businesses^ are more active 'in working with handicapped citizens 
than others, it'fs also a good policy" not to overload the receptive employer 
with^ too many requests at one time. 

3. Business- Where the Facility Has Suboaptracts - If the f aci 1 i ty ' does 
subcontracting and has acquired a reputation ror providing good quality work 
and for meeting deadlines, then the evaluator may be able to use the good im 
pression of ^s facility as a point for establishing a contact; If the 
employer has a long history of providing regular contracts to the facility. 



it 4s possible that the evaluator i:an develop a group evaluatton site within 
the industry itself. This could, benefit the employer byjeducing transpor- 
tation casts "^and turnaround time. Having extra workers .available within the 
industVy cduld provide .a back-up for some "helper-type" jobs: On most group • 
placements (this includes evaluation also)', the facility pi*bvides for the 
supervision of the clients and -handles tnuch or all/of the paper work connec- 
ted with wages 'and insurance. If 'this appy>oa?:h if llried. the evaluator must 
be certain to separate evaluation from contract wd)?k d^one outside the rehabil- 
itation faciirty. There are different wage ar^ hdur and insurance regulations 
for ffach and these must be followed^{see^ Appendix A for a complete discussion )v 

/ 4; Businesses With Hi gh JurnoveP-^i^ates - For rnaoy reason's (etg. , low 
pays-" routine work, lack 6f advancement opportuniti^) some businesses always . 
seem to K^ve the "help wanted" sign out. Although th§-evalu&tor ipitist find- 
out the reasons for this and avoid putting h'is client in a potentially -harmful 
situation, these businesses may be useful job evaluation sites. Here the 
evaluator can sell the employer on the fact that. a successful job site evalu- 
, ation may lead to a future employee in a hard-torfill job. ^ The evaluator 
should emphasize that handicapped workers are usually not "job hoppers, are 
not accideni: prone, and have good attendance records. ; 

5. Contact Businesses Where Job Sites Are Needed - A^er the evaluator 
is aware of the community job market, he may simply pic4< up the telephone or 
make personal visits to companies where he wants to establish a job site, in 
doing this he should be extremely well prepared having previously obtained in- 
formation about the company from manufacturers directories. Chamber of 
Conwerce data, etc. . The evaluator should have a good idea of the type of job 
site that he bleeds and, most important, be able to. explain why he needs it in 
te rms thg- busiriessm ^" understand. He could provide information on o t hgr 
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businesses that are cooperating and suggest that the. holder of the prospective 
job site contact these persons for their reactions.* E^en if he is not suc- 
. . cessfuT in establishing a job site, the evaluator has made at least one more 
company awarq pf the needs of the disabled and the responsibility of the pub- 
lic to assist in rehabilitation. » ' 

. 6 Agency Board of Directors - Most private rehabilitation facilities 
have a* board of directors that represents different power groups within the 
entire comnunity, i-nsluding members from the business community. Another 
possible method is toluse this boardno assist in contacting employers and 
to enlist the aid of other community grdups. ^Depending Upon the composition 
of the board, the evaluator may have at his hands a group of persons who can 
r influence a wide variety of persons -and businesses. In making a presentation 
to this group, the evaluator must be well organized, have his goals* in mind 
and. most critical, have the. full support of the facility administration. 

7 Use Media - Most radio, television, and newspapers will carry public 
service announcements. The use of media to reach a wide segment of the com- 
munity is often possible and .can be used to make a straight appealer job ' 
sites Possibly a better approath-is to get the 'local newspaper or television 
station to do a feature on your job site evaluation program in particular, or 
your evaluation unit in general. If the facility is launching a job site 

V evaluation program, it might be wise- to include a general description of the 
i • program goals, examples of other agencies that have successfully used this 

V approach, endorsements from -community leaders and, finally, whom to contact. 
If the media exposure does not result in any job sites, it makes persons aware 
that the facility is atteiiipting to be innovative in their approach. 



S. Don't Overlook Smair Busines.^S &me writers (Beard, 1969; Genskow, 
1973). have warned that many eval uatdrs\ii|iiikt only large industries and com- 
panies .when attempting to establish job siti^ The. selection of^a-small 
business'' such as a .service' statfon. car wash, T^tail store, etei , has many 
advantage^. First, because the Job structure is not likely to b^ too rigtd, ' 
a 'client could be'eas.ily.."fitted Jnto" a useful job. Second, because he is 
dealing- with a:single empToyer rather than a personnel office and several > 
supervisors, the evaluator may have a much better* chance at selling the em- 
ployer. Third, small businesses often result in close supervision of the 
client; this can provide the ^valuator WltTr immediate feedback if things are 
not going right. Finally, ?mall businesses are less likely to be unionized, 
and this eliminates a potep^ial problem*." - ♦ 

Establishing the Job Site ' *. ' ' . 

After the company has been contacted and has agreed to discuss the possi- 
bility of establishing a qob site 6 valuation, the evaluator must next make his 
initial visit to the employed. )6reen (1973) lists- several steps in.contacting 
employers for the actual establishment of the job site. The fi*^st three of ' 
these are: * 

, 1. .- Contact employer by phone, request a time to meet with 
• htm. ' 

2. Send a letter of commitment and confirmation when time 
'is established. 

■>■*•■ ■ '. 

3. Set up separate appointments on same dayfwith union 

^teward^ , if union is involved. — (p. 9) — ^""^ 



Prior to this meeting tHe evaluator should have a specific job in mind ^nd be 
ready to discuss this with the employer. However, Jie should also be flexible 
and open' to different job sites and be prepared to change his original job 
evaluation site. The evaluator should also^be able to explain exactly what 
he hopes to accomplish through use of the job site and be willing to discuss 
procedures with' the. emp:l oyer- that will reduce any inconvenience caused by' the 
job site. Next, the evaluator should tour the business and obtain detailed 
f information- on the particular job site. This information can be obtained 
from several sources: (1) company job descriptions, i(2) company job or tasJ< 
analysis, (3) otheV- descriptive- material , or (4) a job analysis conducted by 
the evaluator.. If the evaluator conducts the job analysis; it can be simple 
or detailed -depending upon, the evaluator's familiarity with the jofe'th^ 
complexity of the job, and the amount of existing information on the job. 

The ideal situation is to have the evaluator conduct a detailed job anal- 
ysis of the job site.- There are several ^reasons f^r this: (1)> by defining 
the exact job that the client- will be doing and by defining the working condi- 
tions, the job analysis can be used to develop the form(s) necessary for 
assessment; (2) if the client can't perform the job, the analysis will help 
to identify exactly which tasks he was not -capable of performing and possibly 
give the reason .why; (3) the results iof the job analysis can be used as a 
basis for the'developm^dt of occupational information. Such data can be used 
to .inform clients about the job site and aid in their choice of a particular 
job site; and (4) the job analysis may bring to Irght any safety hazards or* 
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Environmental conditiofis that nra> adversely affect the client. J^is job anal 
ysis should be conducted acdor.cling to one 'ofTVtip established job analysis 
procedures. -4 .. . 



No matter what iiiethod ivtised to obtain accufate. information about the 
lob site, one of the results should be useable evaluation forhis. ^T^ese can 
•:ranqe frini simple to 'complex according to the needs of the evaluator._ Ap- 
pendix B gives two evaluation forms as .examples ; 4oth were developed for the 
same^-job of Greenhouse Worker (405.887).^ Eqther a narrative report* or an, 
eval ua tor compljeted fojmi could be used. . - 

Al^ter obtaining accurate information about the job site and developin'g 
the necessary evaluation forms, the evaljiator reqQests a second meeting with 
the employer and, if appropria^, the union representative. At this meeting 
the evaluator should^- 'V • 

"'"^ '1 Drscuss the results of the job analysis (if any) and . . 

explain the evaluation forms tha;t were based on these 

results. : 

X" ■• ' . 

2* Emphasize that the client is* to be treated like the " 
rest of the work grce artd that he should be kept 

* on the job that he'was assigned to,. 

3. ' Discuss how management and union should explain the . ' 
job site evaluation to other employees. ' 

>) ftr»;>»ga ipgaV a^ppcts such 33 WdQe and hour regula- 

t'ions, insurance, etc. (See Appendix A) 

5 "Have the evaluation process -wri tten in a step-bv-step , 

* form at the second meeting." (Green, .1973, p. 9) 

■ 6. "Set [the] starting date for the first client as soon 
as possible after {the] second, visit." (Green, 1973, 
p. 9) - ^ 

» When the first client is placed on the new job evaluation^ site", the eval- 
uator should keep caV^eful control ov^r this new situation. This involves a 
few more visits then wouVd normally be required fojr a job site of ]ong 
duration-, a few more conversations with client, supervisor., and ""lO" Repre- 
sentative, and some additional help on how to fill out any evaluation forms.- 

The major points of the: section can 'be summarized by using Figure ^, 
Checklist for Job Site Develcfpment; Figure 4 is an example on how to use this 
fo%.' The purpose of this chart is to give the evaluator a step-by-step out- 
li^^ Dn how to develop a job site. (This^ form can be duplicated within the 
flcil^ty and a separate one used for each job site.). The first line contains 
the iob site needed and gives the job title and DOT code number. This line 
is compleled after the decision has been «ade. There should be a brief state 
' nlnt as to why a job site is needed for a' particular job. such as previous 
S client placement in this area, need'for a job site having extremes of 
temperature change, and evaluation results are realdrly transferable to other^ 
sedentary assembly *j6bs. 



, The third part con#ins an 'outline Qf the' r^ethods for contacting employ- 
ers, the date of each- cibntact 'type , and t^ie re.sutts. It could include under 
service organizations* "spoke to Lions-.aboa^&eds^'fbr sites in restaurant 
industry and took jnme's of ihterested parti eS>??k;^If a job site v/ere needed at 
a. particular epmpany, "called Ajq^x Corporatfo^i^ ahd^^la^ need for 

electronics inspector job site." This section of* tfie^^^pr is used to remind 
the evaluator of the method of contacts tliat are availaSiia jfid.'to keep a 
record of the effectiveness of each method. * • If' -i^ « 



J— Part 4 is .completed once contact has been mad6»with aVa/rticular em- 
pPoyer:^ IT more than one employer sh^ws a definite injfceres%tri*the same job. 
.a separate. Part 4 should be completed for" each potential' (son&ct. Part 4 is 
used to k^ep a record of the times and: dates -of meetings and |f their" results. 
The major purposes of .this section are to.remind the>evaluato| of the steps 
and to keep track of how these steps' were^ompleted/\^If t!f^rTij4t meeting 
•goes badly and the employer changes his mind about pejfetting the use. of job 
sites, then this reasoTi should bfe -carefully recorded and^maybe discussed in 
depth with other facility staff to prevent it from happdnihg^gainp Jhe rest 
of Part 4 of the form is obvious and includes an oi^tline of what.-top'ics should 
be covered i-n the meetings as. well' as a summary of what job information was 
obtained and how it wasT obtained. * 

In conclusion,, this section attempted to give step-BJ^tep procedures on 
how to decide and establisi:i a- job site evaluation program. (The final part of 
this publication will deal with evaluating the client on the job site. 
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Checklist for Job Site Development 



1. Job $ite Needed ' 

2. Decision:' Why was this selectedt 



3. Methods of Contacting -^piployers 



Method 



a. Service Organization 



b. Clients" Placed Previously 



c: Subcontracts 



d. High Turnover 



e. Where Sites Meed ed 



f . Agency Board of Directors 



g. Media 



h. Small Business 



Date 



Results 



I 



If 



Figure 3: Checkl'ist for Job Site Development 
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4. 



Establishing Job Sitfe 

Name of Bnpl oyer • ._ 

Contact Person 

a. First Employer Contact 



Address 



Telephone No. 



Method 



Telephone call , 



Follow-up letti&r 



Other 




Dafc^l, 



Time' andf'bajj^e of Appointment 



b. Results of First Meeting 




7 — r 



4 




■ I it; 



t 



c. yow and What Job Informlation Obtai«j^d 



-rr 



vi 




Developed 



v 

-n 5 — 




e. Second Employer Meeting: Time and Datej 



1. Fphns 



2. General Orientation'^ 



3. Arrange Wage^and Hour 

4. . Oarify Insurance 



S, Time and Date Firsti Client Starts 




'. • • - Cheekli St. for Job. Site Devel option t . • 

* . . ■■ ■ ■ * 

. ' . . ' ■ * '> . 

1. .Irtb Site deeded JayiUo^ I X3B2.B$4) * . . ^- '. 

2. DecisjOn: Why yf^r- thi^'^°'i'*.^^-^'^_^^^ ftf/iMO uc^ job--ma>»/ vacaHCic^ nt dom- 




tom aA^a. 'Xti.o^good po^Ul-o^i f,6A''t'v£ZitAUm o^bi^^^^^^ at one- -i.e.. 



3. Methods of Contacting Employers 



Method 


ua uc' 


* - Results ♦ ^ ^ 


a- Service Organization 


J-/J3/7S 


about job bltOi.in g.en2Ad£ . ' 'JaMtxjfi 


b. Clients Placed Previously* 




■ ' ' ' '■ ■ < 

* ■ 


Subcontracts 

• 




— ■■ 


d. High Jurnover, 


1/10/7S 


SpokQ^iV^th/jO.£ hQh.\}lc(Lmml. .got iime^ ■ 


f ■ s 

e. Where Sites Needed 


1/9/7S. 


ojJjJ^tctL bLiUAlng^'' {/aiiQuand, iong- 
^elXoto, VloACQj and Ho^tid. 


;'f. Agency Board ibf Directors 




* 

« 


^ "* » . — — — ■ ' 

> - 

g. Media 




V 


h. Small Business 







Figure 4: Checklist for Job Site Development for Janitor I 
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\ * * * 

4. Establishing Jbb^lte ' ' 

. Name of Eoiployer ManogeA, LonQ^MoiA} Sfdfl .Actdress 1B15 M St. h.W, " 

- . . ' , '- 



, Contact. Person St^ktiLLf Jone A 



Telephone No. .232-1 /6^ 



a. First Employer Gontact 



'Method 


Date 

r 


Tijne and Date of Appointment 


Telephone call 




.Eniployer 1 6^50 a.m. 1 /20/7B ^ 

( - - • 1 


Fipl low-up letter 


.1/1f/7B 


7 . ' ; \ -f •■ . . 

Union No u yuan ■' , 
: — 


« ♦ 

.Other 

' ,' 


e 





b/ Results of First Meeting .?. Bnvlotm myvU to mtk pcvtt-Umz 

job &aJ:q ^^iAAt to 62.2. how it QOQA. . 2. Clldnt u^lll be (U^^nod. to an oZdeA - 

-H ■ 

, c- How and What Job Information Obtaine d 1 . Rend a. ^ho/it Aob d^AoAXptlon 

doveZop^d bif ejiiionnyftW^ 2> Talked mXh mamQOA about job t(UkA.. 3. Ob- 

Ae/iv&d akid tnto/wtmed t^ * iayiUion.^ l\on. aboixt (in houA. Il6zd abovQ tnfiOmajtion 



d^.v^op AhvAt job avwiAn&Ajs. 



d. Forms Developed- M 6lml^ mctQ evaluation l^om lutng a chzclitUt jomat 

coYutcLLyiLviQ 'cnJJU.caZ tcURA ayid behavioiA, » " 
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e. Second. Employer Meeting: Time and Dat e 2:00 p.m: 1/26/78 Of 

* !• Forms - Shoi)ed (LvaZLiajtion (^onm. Uo AuggeAtloyU ^o/i c^wgei. ^ 
^ ■ * * * 

Z. Generail Orientation - Ofilzvitation waIZ fee gtven tn tha Q\}a.mation 
uyUt pn.-iofi to cvoilval at job 6it&, Evatuato^ mZl bfilng to job 6ltz,- 
■ mafee 'i>yitA.oclucLtion6. . The. peA6on who {joiZl^bz mn.klnof mXh <hz. atllnt 
uoaIX. takd cJtizYit on tou.fi oi baiidlnQ. 

3. Arrange Wage and ^Hour - F^/erf m-?22 

... • ^ 

I ^ 

4. Clarify Insurance -- ExpioA-nod that ctiznt aj> covoAzd bij (,acJUJ:tfi> 
. mfLkmzn^4i e.pmpzn6atLon and othoA ■iniuH.ancz. 

i V " " • 

5. Time and Date First Client Starts 8:00 a.m. 1/30/78 

• ' •■ . ' ■ 26 ' 
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V : ' Part I'M 

.. .... . * . . ) 

" Evaluating the Client. on the Job Site . 

Eva! udti on of' the Oi ent 

The job site lias been set up, the reasons for using the job site have 
been defined and included in "the client's evaluation plan (see Figure 1), 
transportation has been arranged and. the client is ready to go. Now we can 
place the client on the job. site. ' 

The first question to. be answered is who will do most of the evaluatioji. 
Because the foreman (here the terms /^foreman" and "supervisor" will be used 
interchangeably) can be expected to have an accurate knowledge of the job 
duties and how the client is performing them, the foreman should be the one 
who performs the basic evaluation. The supervisor, in some cases, either 
keeps or has access to production records which can, be useful for determining 
hanges in productivity. (This is especially true in jobs where a piece work 
iite is kept.)' However, the foreman is not" paid by his.comparty to be an eval- 
^ator. It^is also very possible* that because he is not trained in the skills 
of obs^ation and behavior recording, he will miss critical events. There- 
fore, the evaluator is not simply to turn, the cl.i ent' loose on the job site and 
come back within one or two weeks and expect the supervisor to have a complete 
report. The evaluator must visit the job site several times to discuss prob- 
lems, make observations, talk with the client and the supervisor, review 
production! i^ecords, if available, and possibly modify the job site. Thus, 
both the supervisor and the evaluator should be assessing the client on the 
b ' job-site. ' . / ' 

The observations, production rates, etc.; should be collected in a log- 
ical way. The type of data collection device that is used will be baserd, to 
• a large extent, upon the jpb duties and the reason for the evaluation. Some 
■ examples of the wide variety of evaluation forms used are contained in Ap- 
pendix B. (It must also be pointed out that an evaluator can use a strictly 
narrative foVtrtat and (!bt develop any foihiis at all;) Many -of these are based 
on the performance of job tasks established by job analysis procedures. More 
general work behaviors are*^ based either on the specific demands of the work 
place or on widely socially acceptable work values. The question now becomes 
one of who completes these forms. Facilities use different techniques. Most 
facilities have the supervisor rate the client. Here t+iese fortfis are usually 
. ^ kept simple, often using a checklist format. Observations can be made at sev- 
- era 1 points during evaluation' to determine what, if any, changes have occurred. 
Another, commonly used. technique is to have the evaluator talk with the super- 
visor"at various times diiriifg the evaluation' peri qd, question him about the 
client, and then record the results' on the appropriate form. These results 
couTd beccommunicatey to the client in either formal or informal feedback 



sessions. 



If the clieht is on a job where production records or industrial stan- 
dards (e.g.. predetermined time study methods) are available it would be very 
helpful to compare the client's daily production against the standard for the 
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Job. This enables the evaluator to obtain some idea of how rapidly Ijhe client 
is increasing his work output. ,An example of such a device is as follows: 



• 


100 










standard 


60 




Percentages 


40 






20 






0 





M , T W , Th F M . T W Th F 



Week One Week Two 



Here the production is plotted daily against sbme predetermined criteria: 
piece work rate or industrial standard compared to the mean performance of 
other worker^. in the department— almost any objective measure/can be used. 

In cohclusion, it is important to use an evaluation form that has been 
specifically designed for the req.uirements of the particular job site. This 
form should be accurate, thorough, and yet easy to complete. Any'^Yorm that 
the^supervisor is to complete must be accurate .while requiring as little time 

as possible. 

■ ■ ** « - 

Reports and Decisions . ' 

- ■ " ■ . ^ ' 

After the data have been collected and placed on the evaluation forms, 
the final steps are to prepare a report of tho^Rg site evaluation and then 
to make decisions on the next step of evalua^|^^i*'nior to any report on the 
job site evaluation, the client should unde|*go^e final interview with the 
evaluator. This will obtain the client's perceptions of Jiow'he did on the 
job site, how he liked the. various tasks, how he learned to perform these 
tasl^s. were there any problems, with co-workers, was the job and the environ- ' 
mental conditions within the limits set by his disability, etc. --information 
that is gatherii|^<lur1ng the course of " the job site evaluation. The client's 
final interview on the job site should-be combined with the evaluator's and 
supervisor's rating and reports. The final report on the job site evaluat^ion 
need not be lengtRy. It can simplj- be the job site evaluation form with a 
space for a written summary of. the client's perceptions and short narrative ^ 
ending with the evaluator's recommendations and conclusions. It can also be 
a simple narrative report of the outcome. ' 

After the job site evaluation is completed, it is time to make one of 
severa;]/ decisions. The first* is "Is additional information necessary?" If 
the client has proven successful, the in-facility data is complete, and there 
are ho other prajctical avenues to explore, the evaluator can "prepare the final 
evaluation report. The report summarizes all information on the client, 
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reaches conclusions, and makes fecommendations for future courses of action. 
If the job site evaluation does not. answer the questions asRed in thejf/ritten 
evaluation plan, or if new questions arise from the job site evaluation, then 
the evaluator must decide whire to obtain this information. The second de- . 
cision becomes "Does the evaluator want to place the client an an additional 
job site?" The third decision is "Does the evaluator place the client in the 
facility for additional in-facility evaluation?" 

-Some possible reasons for placing the client on another job site are de- 
scribed as follows. If the client was placed on the job site for the .purpose 
of establishing vocational interest for orientation to real work, the eval- 
uator may want to give the client. exposure to other types of work environments. 
For' example, a client placed in a factory environment may next be placed in. a 
public contact situation. The client. who expressed a preference for clerical 
work may decide that he is no -longer interested in that type of job and would 
litce to i«vestigate a job site which^ requires less Voutin^ work. The client^ 
may enjoy £he generpil work environment but has problems with learning the 
tasks; he could be 'placed in a similar job'setting, but one demanding less 
skill or fewer skills. If client and evaluator decide that additional job 
site experience is needed, then they review the evaluation results ^s^^select 
a new job site. In this instance, the client repeats the steps outlined above 
on the new job site. In €ases where additional information is needed and if 
it 'has been decided that this information cannot*be obtaiijed from additional 
job site evaluatioh, the client returns to the facility for additional evalu- 
ation. Such cases might include the need for more detailed assessment of 
dexterity, asses'sment of what methods of instruction are best for the client, 
exposure to more occupational information, or a more detailed assessment of 
his work related behayiors. Although this decision may look like a backward 
step, to the client, the evaluator may have to bring the client back into the. 
evaluation unit so that an accurate picture of his aptitudes, skills, work 
betiaviors. and interests are obtained.' ^ ^, / - 

In conclusion, this publication has attempted feo describe to the evalu- 
ator how .to set'up a job site and how to use job site assessment as part of 
the client evaluation process. The use of job.site&> is limited in vocational 
evaluation and all of the materials, forms", and ideas presented in this pub- 
lication are to be taken as a source of ideas and not as a rigid set of rules. 
Because so little has. been written on this topic, the evalud'tor will .have to 
rely heavily on his own experience, the. specific needs of 'his clients, and 
the professionalism that demands that evaluators use their creativity to solve 
a very challenging situation. 

Because no! much has been published on job site evaluation, MDC would 
like evaluators who use .this technique to contact us about your programs and 
your experiences. In this way we can revise this publication to make it more 
useful in developing job site evaluation as a major assessment technique. 
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Appendix A 

' Wage and Hour ReguUtions 

• ... •• . ^ . . ■ ■ • ■ . 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) of 1938, as amended i states that all 
covered employees must be paid at least the minimum wage. However, the FLSA 
does, provide certairK exceptions such as the employment under special certif- 
icates of individuals whose earning or productive capacity is impaired by age 
(65 or older) or physical or mental deficiency or .injury. Alcoholics 'and ^ 
chemically dependent persons come within this meaning but the following, 
among others, do not: vo<\ationally, socially, culturally, or educationally 
haitdicappedj chronically unemployed; welfare recipients; school dropouts; 
juvenile deli nguents, parolees; conscientious objectors, etc. 

In other words, before a facility can pay subminimum wages a. client must 
be impaired by a definable mental or physical haindicap^r be age 65 years- (or 
older) and unable to perform job duties as well as a nonhandi capped. person. * 
Under the FLSA, the host of soeiaV handicaps does hot by itself qualify a per-, 
son as a "handicapped worker." For example, persons whose only disability may 
be low educational attainment, a police record, or from a diff^ent culture 
must be paid at least the minimum wage, even if they are employed in a shel- 
tered work setting, therefore,' such persons must be paid the minimum wage 
during 'the job site evaluation if they <are doing work covered by' the FLSA.- 



There are five types of certificates under DOL Regulation 525 which per- 
mit the' payment of subminimum wages to clients in sheltered workshops. These 
are: regular program, work activities center, individual rate, training and 
evaluation. 

Under DOL- Regulation 525 "Sheltered workshop" or "workshop" means a 
charitable organization or~"inst1tutfon conducted not for profit, but for the 
purpose of carrying out< a recognized program of rehabilitation for handicapped 
workers, and/or providing such individuals with remunerative employment or 
other Qccupational rehabilitating activity of an educational* or therapeutic 
nature. 

Two points must be made. First,- "evaluation programs" are interpreted by 
the Wage and Hour Division to mean what the vocational evaluator would define' 
as "Situational assessment" (i.e., evaluating the client's potential in a shel- 
-tered^mploym^nt setting, most. commonly a workshop). Since these certificates 
can only be issued to nonprofit brganizartions, the "Application for an Evalu- 
ation or Training Rni^gram Certificate" (rerm WH-247) could not be i|sed for job 
site evaluation. * . ' " , . 

Second, all clients must be paid if they are performing work regardless . 
of whether they are under ope of the five types of certificates mentioned above 
or on a job s'lte evaluation. CI tent wages ^e based on tliKpi^inclple that 

Subminimum wages to handicapped ()ersons must be commensurate 
with those paid nonhandicapped workers in industry in the 
vicinity for essentially th& same- type, quality, and quantity 
of work. (DOL, 1975) . . • . * 
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The client must be paid .a percentage,of the -prevailing wage for an equivalent 
job in the same geographical area— NOT a percentage of the minin^m wage. On 
a^ job site where piece work rates are used the client must be paid at least 
the same piece work rate as ."regular" employees of that company. Where hourly 
wages are paid, the percentage of the hourly wage should be established for 
the individual client. For e?(ample,,1f a client's performance is about 60% of 
normal productivity and the prevailing industry wage is $3.00 per hour, the 
client's, wage should* not be less than $1.80 per hour (.60 x $3.00 = $1.80). 
Ojfi a job site evaluation, the client ^ho is productive cannot be paid less than 
50% .of the current (statutory) jiwnimum wage. ^ 

c '. • . ' 

In using 'job site -evaluation, the facility. must complete an "Ap^)li cation^ 
for Handicapped' Worker Certificate"' (Form WH-22.2). • Prior qualifications are: 
(1) the facililjy must, hold a valid sheltered workshop certificate (regular 
program, work activities center, evaluation or training); and (2) the .f aci 1 i tj? . 
must be in compliance with the FLSA. Each employer who agrees to establish a 
job site within their business generally must reimburse the workghop at least, 
tp the extern? which' precludes the concern gaining a competitive advantage from , 
the employment of the handicapped worker." The only exception to reimbursing 
the workshop is when it can clearly be demonstv^^ted that the client does not 
provide the employer with an unfair advantage because of Tow. cost client labor. 
Three things must be kept in mindf (1) WH-222 is submitted for a specific pro- 
gram not to exceed six months, (2) a separate form. must be submitted for , 
differe^tt groups" of trainees, and (3) Wage and Hour approval must be obtained 

pHnr^ plar.ing handicapp ed clients o n iob sites." In' comple ting Fonn WH-222 

the evaluator should use the "Program for Training of Sheltered Workshop 
Clients in Commercial Industry" which also-' con tains instructions for complet- 
ing Form WH-222 (see page 36). 

c 

An example of Form WH-222 is given on page 39. In this example two Cli- 
ents are listed. (The information for any other clients is to be attached.) 
The first client. Anne Loris, is engaged in, a three month combination. of on-, 
the- job training as a grid assembler and social skills training in the • 
rehabilitation facility; Because definite long-term ti^aining is. involved, 
she must be paid the full piece work rate and guara.nteeel 'at least $1.80 per 
hour (amount proposed in item 10) which can never be less than 50% of the FLSA 
minimum wage. This information is obtained from the employer. Her earnings 
for four weeks prior to the completion of the report are given in item #14. 
The number of hours on the job is"tisted first. Then the average weekly \- 
piecework rate that ^he earned is given in column "c." Since she must be 
paid at least $1.80 per hour, any earnings under $1.80 per hour must be made 
up (column "d"). The we^ly earnings listed in column "f" are -the number of t 
hours worked multiplied by the hourly rate (24 hours x $1.80 = $43.20). The 
make-up pay of $10.32 is entered B;43.20 - (24 x $1.37) = $10.32]. As the 
client's productivity increases above the 50% mark, her weekly earnings do 
not iiave to be made up. ' 

' In the^^above example, the employer would have received a considerable 
advantage had they not paid the facility for the^client's labor. (The facil- 
ity in turn pays the client.) However,^ there are some cases when a job ^ite 
is of no advantage to the employer and," therefore, the workshop does not have 
to be reimbursed. There are not specific quidelines or regulations for deter- 
mining if an employer is gaining a competitive advantage through the use of 
client workers. The decision as to whether the client is contributing to- the 
economic gain of ^the cooperating industry must be based upon a common 

^ ■' ' r ■ . 
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understanding by the facility and the employer. xSorae factors considered in 
siteh a decision are the length" of time the' client will be on the job site, his 
level of production, the cost of materials and the wastage of materials, and 
the cost of increased supervision. If the employer and the facility are^able 
to demonstrate that the industry does riot receive any financial gain from 
having the client on the job site, then- the fajcility does not have to be re- 
imbursed by the industry. The facility, however, has the moral and legal ^ 
obligation to see that a cli^ is paid for any productive. work and should 
not acquiesce to an employer merely td obtain or keep a job site. 

IrT the secon'd example the client, Richard Hobbs, was evaluated for two 
weeks as a kitchen helper. Prior to the beginning of his job site evaluation, 
the evaluator and the restaurant manager discussed the situation. The client 
would require greater than average supervision^ The client v'oiild only be on 
the job a short time and would be, by necessity, an observer much of the time; 
the management co.uld expect to have .to pay for some broken dishes and^asted 
food*, and the evaluator wai: not certain if the client would want to stay on 
the site for two weeks. In a case such as this, the evaluator and the manager 
would most likely agree that the "employment" of the client was not providing 
the employer with an .economic advantk^e. It must bej[ioted that time itself is 
not the only criteria— a client who is productive above the cost of his evalu- 
ation must be paid acfcordingly. . i 

In summary, sev er al points mugt be made. jFirst, if th e cl ient is paid 
"the minimum wage, no^'certm cate of any"T;ype is needed. Sieco'nd", aTT client 
wages must be based on the prevailing wage and 'all wages must come from the 
employer. Third, clients on job sites must be paid at least 50% of the FLSA 
minimum, wage. Finally, Form WH-'222 must be submitted prfor to placement on 
job sites. Multiple clients and multiple employers may be listed on* same 
application as appropriate. • ' 

The above interpretation of the FLSA standards as they apply to job site 
evaluation is based on currently available information from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Employment Standai^ds^dmihistratipn, Wage and Hour Division. 
Because federal regulations can change (due to ne"W laws, administrative deci- 
sions, or court Vul i ngs ) , it is suggested that the facility contact the Wage ' 
and Hour Division in their -regional office (sfee list o/i' page 41). 
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' ' Relevant Wage and Hour PubTi cations 

U.S, Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, Wage and Hour » 
Division. Specfal minimum wages for handicapped t^orkers in competitive 
empTo.yment .(Title 29, Pa.rt 524 of the .Code of FederaV Regulations) (WH Pub- 
lication- 1316). Washington: Federal Register, January 5, 1971. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards- Administration, Wage and Hour 
Division. Part 525 - Employment of handicapped clients in sheltered work- 
shops (^H Publication 1249). Washington: Federal Register ,-May 17, 1974. , 

U.S. Department of L^bor, EmpToyment Standards Administration, Wage and Hour^ 
Division. A guide to sheltered workshop certification (WH Publication 1345 
revised 1975)/ Washington: GRO, 1975. ~ 

» - , ' *» ' 

United Sta^tes Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Wei fare. Fair labor stan- 
dards amendments ■ of 1974 ( P . L . 93-259) . Washington: GPO, 1974. ' 
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. • - U.S. DEPARTMENT-OF LABOR > 

Employment Standards, Administration/^ 
* ' Wage and Hour Division ' 

Washington, D.C. 202ip 

^ PROGRAM FOR TRAINING OF SHELTERED WORKSHOP CLIENTS 

IN COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY ' 

To facilitate placing clients in competitive industry and to allow for a more 
gradual transition for clients from thie workshop into industry, among other 
things, the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor has devel- 
oped a. program which will permit workshops (including' work activities centers) 
to make application for certificates to train some of the clients in eompet1-» 
tive industry while these , clients remain on the workshop payroll. A workshop 
may participate in this prqgram under .the following conditions and procedures: 

I. Conditions and Procedures of Program. „ ^ " . 

* . ■ * 

•A. To participate in this program, the workshop must be in compliance 
with*the terms and conditions of the certificate it. now holds. 

* ' - • ■ 

B. The Workshop mu?t make appllcration, as employer (under Regulations, 

29 CFR Part 524. Special Minimum Wagp S fnr HanHir;^pppH Ulnrtroi^c in V^m^S iA^ 



Employment), Jointly with the pi lent, for an H.hdividual certificate for a spe- 
cific training program with a specified competUive concern. (See II below 
for specific instructions for" completing the application.) 

. C. A training'eertificate und'er this progra'ip is nonrenewables Periods 
V longer than 6 months will not be approved except In unusual cir<fumst*ances. 

D. The workshop is responsible for informing the concern of its respon- 
sibilities under this program, namely: That a joint employment relationship . 

- - exists with the competitive concern and the workshop when the client begins 
1 productive employment; that the concern as well as the workshop is responsible 

for compliance with the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act affa the'- 
terms and conditions of the trainee certificate} and if the client- trainee 
remains with the concern and^neejds a wage'lo^^er than the applicable statutory 
minimum wage after expiration of the training' certificate, the concern must 
apply in the regular manner for a handicapped worker certificate. 

E. The rate in the training certificate is set to reflect adequately the 
individual client-trainee's earning capacity. If the client-trainee is placed 
for training in an establishment where nonhandi capped employees are employed, 
at piece rates in the same occupations, he must be paid at least the same 
piece rate. He, must be paid all he earns at piece rates, but in no case may 
be paiji less than the hourly rate specified in the certificate. 

' . F. The workshop 'is responsible' for payment of the client's wages in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of the certificate, as well as for 

.maintenance of proper records as required by the Regulations, during the pe- 
riod covered by the special training certificate. The v^Orkshop shall -also 
maintain a record of the reimbursement made by the competitive concern, as 

- required in subparagraph G below. v 
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' 6. The workshop must be reimbursed by the competitive concern, at least 
to the extent which precludes the concern gaining a competitive advantage from 
.the employment of the client-trainee. (Under this condition, no reimbursement 
need be requiret^ when placement is for short periods of time, such as 1 month 
or less.) ' , ' 

X . •• ^- . 

II. Application for Tra^ining Certificate. 



In general the type of information to be supplied is about the sair^ as that re- 
quired for any application for a handicapped worker certificate under 
Regulations, 29 CFR Part 524. Comments about each item of the form, including 
special instructions where necessary, are shown below. 

A, In completi-ng the application (Form WH-222) for such training certif- 
icates, the workshop must furnish the following information: ^ 

1. Item 1 - Enter the name apd^address of the workshop. 

2. hem 2 - Enter the dat^4*e-tt|i&licii^t0n is completed and signed. 

3. Item 3 - Enter the name and address of the establishment where 
the client- trainee is placed for training. 



4. Item 4 - Enter the type of business and products produced, sold, 
or hafidl.ed by the commercial establishment. 

5. Items 5 and 6 - Enter the appropriate information about the 
client- trainee as required. ' 

6. Items 7 and 8 - Leave blank. 

f 

7. Item, 9 - Enter the home, address of the client-trainee. 

8. Item 10 - Enter the \)Our^y rate the firm proposes to guarantee 
the client-traiftee, bearing in mind that this rate must be based' 
on the client- trainee's earning capacity for the work which ^he 
will do. ( In no case may this be less than 50 percent of the 
applicable statutory minimum wage .) 

9. Item 11 - Describe the proposed training, 

It 

10. Item 12 - Describe the client-trainee's disability. 

11. Item 13 - Complete with information secured from the competitive 

concern. 

<■ 

12. Item 14 and 15 - Enter the client's most recent workshop earnings 
and the type of work he was doing. 

13. Items 16, 17, 18, and 19 - Complete with applicable signatures 
and other information as required. 
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B. After the completed application is signed by the appropriate workshop 
o'fficial and the client- trainee, forward the original and one copy to the ap- 
propriate Regional Office of the Wage and Hour' Division and give one copy to ' 

■I 
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the client-tmineei the other copy is for the workshop files. For* a sheltered 
workshop clier^ who has been employed in the worksh9p under its certificate, 
there is terapoljry authorisation for employment of such a client in a competi- 
tive establishmint, effective from the date ain ap^l|cation for handicapped ^ ' 
/wprker certificate under this special program 1s fMed,' provided that the cli- 
ent .is paid not less than 50 percent of the applicable statutory minimum . or the 
workshop certificate rate, whichever is higher and provided further, that the 
workshop has not previously been denied a handicapped w{>rker certificate for 
the particular training program. 



U.S. Depar^nt of Labor 
Wage and Hour Division 
October 1977 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EIIPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 



Form Approv«dL. 
am No. 44.R0323 



WAGE HOUR DIVISION . 


AGE . □ ■ ORldNAL Q 




OTHER □ RENEWAL! 


■ ♦ • 


S?ffu , □ DENIED □ 


APniGATION 40R HANDIIIAPPED WORKER CERTIFIGUTE 


RATE 


FROM 


TO 


» 


J 





FOR AGENCY USE ONLY 



iNSTRUCTlONSt ALL ITEMS SHOULD BE COMPLETED. 



«. Jhl. U Oft APPLICATION FORM ONLY (not poiwit or etftlflcott) J^P'l'nS « f»f^2!i/'|^ 

o hondieopood werkv uod«r tho Fair Lobor Stondofd* Act, Wolth-Hooloy Public C»nWaet» Act, and/or Sorvico Contract Act 
(SCA) IfTo^Trk- ««ployfd o« or, SCA contract of mora than $2,500. wpply on <>;*XT*J^^* ^! iLfZSS^ 
to'thia epplleotloni Noma of tha prima eontrector, ewttroet nwmbar, dcrtaa of oword ond ajylrotlon, 

oppJ IcobT* SCA wooo datonplnotlon. (including frInoA banaflta), typa of aorvleo to. ba parfonnod, and gova^mantol a9»nci 
nana ond locotlon for which tha aarvlea contract will bo porformod, 

b. Four eoplaa of thia form ora to ba cornel atad and than algnad by both tha amployar and ♦h* f«?"*e»PP»i)*«»J«J' .^J^^ 
ployar ihould aand tha orTglnol and ona copy of tha eomplatad farm to tha oddraaa aho»* obovo. glva ona copy to tho . 
_ %«oifcar, ond kaap ona for h1»/har o%w ftlaa. 



WFORMATIOM ABOUT EMPLOYER 



1. V Noma of Qrm UeMmotiLt R2MblWatlon CznteA 
\ ■ til UcUn St, 

. Mertomonte, WI 54751 



2. Data of application 

3/I5/7g 



3bL Area Coda and Talephonc Number 



3a. Addreaa Including ZIP Code, of eatabliahment whire worker-will be employed , 

U ) tfu,nn Jnx}YW^, ly\dtiitiuiil ?mk, ^ojaomonle,, m ' 547.51 

attac^od tut ^QfL otheA4^). , , ^ , — 

4. (a) .^r- ^ ^2£J3ioni£L& (L6Amblu, (2) JLQ^tauAAint { 6 ^e. attached M m 

(Examplea: reUiliag. wholeaaling. manu^cturlng. proceaaing, miacejlaneoua buaineaa aarvicaOi ate) ' OthQAA] 

(6) Type of producta or •ervice. [] . ] Mfd^^ ^M ^O^MMffh^t \'^^ jOQi J^?,^ Q^MqM JiQ'l 
(Exampleuu man'a and boya' clothing, aeafood. hoiiiery, cigara. mail advertiaing. ate.> OULQMf^ 



5 Name of worker 

Mr. ( } ) AU^^ Anne lonA 
;i[; ;(2) Wl . lUc.ha /ui Hobb& 

ini''add(^fii 



INFORMATION ABOUT HANDICAPPED WORKER 

7 



How I6ng •mploytd 
by firm? 

/ w/a 



8. How long at present job? 

• W/A • 



6/ Data of birth 

•(5/2/56 

^ 8/1Q/4B 

Hom«*«idi*i'a*r«rnft;toWcfe'ilworicar (J) \^n&-1o{9HintkSt,,'ManomonX&, m 54751 
(2) HobbA - Ho'teZ ma/Udn, 135 iBfioadmy, Menomon^e, WI 54751 
attacked itit] 



10 Amount finn propoaea to guarantee worker im (} ) iOilS - $1 ,80 fOA. koU/L 

(a) caah . lUMoibbA fw. fLeAmbuiUm&nt r.Z. mek. exioMajtMn 
Utz dttackod tU^ , *' ' 

(b) Reaaonable coat of lodging' board or o^Mir faciUUea, if ftimiahtd_ . 

(c) How long haa proposed rate been in effect for thia worker? 



per hour 



9 



^per hour ($9oRiH., 29 CFR Part 531) 

r ■ 



u 



Occupation in which worker ia to be employed (beacribo if Job tiUe ia.not aelf-exflanat&y) / \ . 

11) GftJd M^embteA [726.884] -^lA/tee month on-thz-job tn£uium p^o^flm by ioJieman 
uoith ioalaZ 6kiZZ6 thoJbwnQ by iojUlAJtij . ^ , . „ 

12) Kitchen Helper (SIS. 587) - Tww'tyefcfe job Me, evaJbiatijon to deZemuiti phy^^^dl. 
Atamina, ablUXy to leoAn job, MsKOAt (^ee attached tUt) 



12 Nature of workar'a diaability: 

(a) Deacribe in FULL, (tto not uae vague atatomenta, iwich aa "nervous. " "alow," etc.) 

(1) VohjapliiQlc ^ L-iMeak;' conilned to MhtelchoM - obvious 

(2) iJizntal /LetoAdojUon - WAIS I(i «"'7(?; 6li3ht balance pioblem - mt obviotu 
[6e.e. aJUojched tut) ^ . i 

(b) Ofovioua □ Not obvioua □ (Check one.) " 
(If diaabUity i*a not obvious, a Report of Medical ExaminaUon Form WH-242 ahculd be completed by a physician and 
accompany this application . For a renewal application submit Fonn WH 242 only when resu^ated ) . 
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COVER - TOE REVERSE SIDE OF TftiS FORM MUST BE COMPLETED) 

. 39 
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PerM WH^2^ (Rev. Jeee 197S) 



V. ' INFdlUMATION ABOUT EARNINGS * - 


Notttt Thtt informotion requiftsted bdow must bo proporly cbmpl.9t«d to^«ttrmine the certiftcot* rot*. Action cannot 
• bo token on tMs oppliWion unless oil tho poquostod {nfQrmotion is fMmiihod. • ^ 


13. (a) NONHANDICAPPED employees in establishment durifnctnost recent week doitifir same tvoe of work as described under 
Item li. * ' • 

. . • . ' * . «^ ■ . - . . 


NUMBER OF SUCH 

EMPLOYEES 
(If none, so state) 


• ■ • ■ • 

. .(2) 
STRAICSh^IME AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS 
; (Excluding make<up) 


(3) . 

NUMBER PAID MAKE-UP 
TO EQUAL STATUTORY 
MINIMUM 
(If none, so state) 


(4) ; 

/ AVERAGE .make-up 
PER HOUR 
^IXivide total make-up 
by totel hours worked 

by employees 
, * paid make-up) 


Time \york 


> < 

Piece work 


• VY 22 • . .. • 








^ ~ 


(6) I'f the make-up paid reported in l3(aX3) and 13(a)(4)' above is the resuit of unusuql circumstances 'expibin. < 

- .. . • ■ ■ ' 


"■ ■ ' J » , , . 

' ' ■ ■ . - 


14., Handicapped worker's earnings for most. recent 4 weeks he or she -worked for the employer. , , \ 


(«) 

» WEEK 
ENDING 
(Diite) 

• ■ ♦ . 

(/) Lon6 


(b) 
HOURS 
'wbRKE6 
(Total 

for 
week) 


i 

STRAIG 
-AVERAGE HOUR 
(Excluding 

Time work 

V 

« - 


c) 

HT TIME • 
LY EARNINGS 
ffiake-upl^ t • / 

Piece work 


(d) 

mak£-up 
^ paV 

(Total for week . . 
added to equal 
authorised min- 
imum. If none« . 
so it ate.) 


OVERTIME 
PAY 
. (Total paid for 
week, over and 
above straight-^ 
timer earnings) 


(0 

WEEKLY 
EARNINGS. 
(Total grross 
earnings for 
week.) 


2/17/78 


i4 




1.37 


13.68 


Wone ^ 


46.56 


2/24/78 


30 




' J.52 


^ 7-2.60 - 


Wone 


S8.2 


3/3/7S 


• 50 ' 




^ 

• - 1.9B 


Nom . 




59.4 




. 30 






» r- 

Wone 


Monz 


61.5 



IS. ^it worker has been employed during the above *4 weeks in an occupation other than that described in Item 11. specify 
occupation. 

[1] Lorn - Uonz 

(2) Hobb^ - Job Itte. ^vaiucuUon jofC m(ik& . tmi^ng 3/3/78 and 3/10/18 .- No mga^ 



^ SIGNATURES OF EMPLOYER ANpHANblCAPPEpWC 


mKER 


16, 


I certify that to the best of V \ 
my knowledge and belief' aill .. 
statements are true and ac- • 
curate. . \ 


Signature of employer or authori^etj official 

. ' ■ ' 


17 Pirint or type nam<^ and official 
title ^ . 

Ha/itj Ttynn 
Executive. ViAzctofi 




I have read the statements in ^ 
this application and ask that ' 
the requested certificate be | 
granted , 


Signature of handicapped worker (if worker cannot writer sigpatura may be aftade by mark 

(X) and witnessed by another person- ) * " • 


19 


Witness (Required.ONLY if • 
workBT^s signature is msdo 
by mark ^) ) . \ 


Signature of witness. 


- ... . ^ , 

4 



DO fJOT WfilTE IN THIS SPACiE - FOR AGENCY USE ONLY 



JJ.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Empl oVment Standards ^ Admini stratix>n 
Wage and Hour Division 
WasKinjton. D.G. 20210 

REGIONAL OFFICES 



Atl anta i Gebrgi a Region ' 
(FL, 6A, NC, SC. KY, TN, AL, MS)' 
Room 331 . - 

1371 Peachtfee St;reet, NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
■Mrs. Eleanor Biish, . . ^ 

Comnerciat 404-881-4801 

Boston . Massachusetts Regi o^ * 

(Ct. ME.'HA. NH. RU VY) ' 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy Federal Bldg. 

(Sovernment Center 

Boston, Massachusetts- 02203 

Mrs. Margaret McDonald . * 

ComnerciaT 617-223-5565 , 

Ch i cago . 1 1 1 i noi s Regi on 
(IL, IN. MI. MN. OH. WI) 
Federal Building. 8th Floor 
230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60604 
Ms. Carol. Fluker . 
Mr. Bob "Hal son 

Coninercia3 312-353-7246 ' . . 

. Dallas, Texas Region ' - 
(AR; li, Nm. OIC tX) . 
555' Griffin Square ^ 
Dallas, Texas 75202 . * 
Hr. Jaifles O'Hara ^ 
Ms. Judy Edmondson 
Cornmercial 214-749-2303 

Denver. Colorado Area 
(CO, St). MT, UY, WY) 
228 U.S. Customs House 
' 721 - 191th Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 . 
Ms. Denny Binge 
Ms. Annabel Te Senches ' . 
Commercial 303-837-4613 



Kansas City^ Missouri Region 
(lA. KS. Mb. NE) 
20dO Federal Office Building 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
''Ms. JoAnne FerrelT 
Commercial 816-374-53 

New York. New York Re'gion 

(PlJ. NY) 

, 1515 Broadwiay . . 

New York. New York 10036 
Ms. Lyjin Ellovich 
ConmerciaT 212-399-5633 ^. 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Region 
(D^. DC; MD. PAT.VA. WV). 
Gateway Building, 15th Floor 
3535 Market Street 
PhiUdelphia. Pennsylvania . 19104 
Ms. Mary Jane Risch 
Ms. Eunice Reimagamo- . 
Commercial 215-59§-'1195; 

• f ■ 

San FraifSciscQ. California Region 
|AZ. OA. HI, NV, 6U} 
450 Golden Gate Avenue, Room 1043^ 
P.O. Box 36t)18 

San Francisco, California 94102 
Mrs. Ann, Lei 9h 
Mrs. Nancy Pto»"rison 
Comnjercial 415-556-3'663. 

Seattlg, Washington Region 
(AK. loUft. WA) • 
4097 Federal Office Building 
909 - 1st Avenue , ' : 
Mail Stop 407 

SeattleKWashington, 98174. 
Mr. Edward E. Woodrufl^ 
My^s .' Roxanne. Parr 
Commercial 206-442-1914 
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• . Appendix B 
Examples of Forms Used in Job Site EvaluatT*on 

4 

Data coTlectioij forms must suit the needs of the evaluator, the job site, 
and the client's supervisor. Rather than using a formal set of data collection 
forms the evaluator has the .option of relying on a strictly narrative report 
based on observations, interviews with the supervisor, and discussions with the 
client. ' 

A job analysis was performed on the position of Greenhouse Worker 
(406.887) and two job site evaluation forms were developed from it. (The job 
analysis was done according tp procedures used in "the Handbook for Analyzing 
Jobs [pOL, 1972.]) One form is extremely complex (Figure 5) and was developed 
as an example of what a thorough job site evaluation form could look like. 
The second form (Figure 6) is based on the* same information, but is much easier 
to use . X 

The above two forms were de\Aeloped after a job analysis had been con- 
ducted. Figure 7 uses another concept. Her^the forfti was developed firgt and 
the job duties and requirements were added during a site visit. T|ius, a facil- 
ity with several job sites eoiild use this type of foirm for consistency. It 
also is much simpler to complete than the DOL form and has the additional ad- 
vantage' of being developed with a special type of handicapped person in mind 
(i.e., the mentally retarded). - 

These three forms were selected as examples of what could be" done. They 
are intended to give evaluatorsMdeas for developing procedures which fit their 
needs, . * 
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Greenhouse, Worker (406.887) Job Site Evaluation Form 



Client Name , Evaluator Name 



Company Name and Address: Supervisor's Name^ 

Telephone 



Period of Evaluation: Date Started^ Date Completed, 

Reason(s) for Evaluation 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



* Work Behaviors 
^ .. 



1. Number of times late for work. ; 

2. Number of excused absences (e.g., physician, counseling).. 



3. ' Number of unexcused absences. . ' N umber of times called 

supervisor about being absent.^, " 

4. Number of times late for -work. Number of times called 

supervisor about being late._ ._ 

5. Does client follow company policies about breaks, lunch time, and 

•. .. I" ' 

working hours? -Yes No If "No," what are specific problems? 
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Figure 5*: Loag Evaluation Form for^ Greenhouse Worker 
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6. Does client follow safety standards? Yes ;^ No_ If "No," what are 

specific problems? 



Worker Traits Ratings • ' 

1. Specific Vocational Preparation , 

* a* Could client learn job between one and three^months? Yes No_ 

If /'No," give specific task areas where client has problems in ' 
learning: ■ , • ■ - ■ 
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b. How were instructions usually given to client? Oral 
Demonstration ^Both Other (Specify)' 



c. Was client able to understand, the instructions? Yes; N o^ 

Jf "No," give specific^ instructional areas that were not eff^c^ive: 



2. Aptitudes 




a. Wnpiiny form perceptual problems observed? Yes No If "Yes," 

. describe^he conditions: * 



b. Were any problems with dexterity or coordination observed? Yes 
No If "Yes," describe the conditions: .■ 



, 3. Temperaments '\ . - 

a. Was the client able to generalize instructions from one task to 
another? Yes No If "No," describe: ' 



b. Was the client capable of changing quickly from one task to anbther? 
Yes No If "No," describe: ' ; 
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Interests 

a. Does the client enjoy working with "Things" as opposed to '"Data" and 
"People?" Yes N o ' If "No," give reasons: 



^1 : 

b. Does the client get- satisfaction from seeing the tangible results 
of his labors? Yes No IfJ'No," give reasons; 



Physical Demands 

a. Can the client 1 if t over 100 pounds? Yes No 

b" Can the client frequently lift and/or carry over 50 pounds? Yes 
No If "No" to "a" and "b" give limits: ; . 



c. Can the client climb ladders, use ramps, and stairs to perform job 
duties? Yes No If "No," give specific limitations: 



d. Can the client stoop, kneel, crpuch, land crawl to perform job 
duties? Yfes No If "No," give specific limitations: 



e. Can the client use hand^ and arms to reach, handle, finger, and feel 

.. to perform job duties? Yes No If "No," give specific 

l»imitations: • 1^ ^ 



f. 'Can the c;i'ient see and discriminate well enough to per*form job 
duties? (Yes No If "No," give specific limitations: 



Environmental Conditions 

a. Can the client work outside as well as inside? Ye5_:_ No If 

"No," give limitations: I , 
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b. Can the client perform job duties under wet and humid conditions? 
Yes No If "No," give specific lii^itations: ■ 



c. Can the client perform job duties where dusts, m»ists, and poor ven- 
tilation exist? Yes No If "No," give specific reasons: 



EVALUATION BY TASKS 



\ 



Task 



Supervision 



RATING 
Quality 



Time 



... 


1 


2 


3 


' 4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




2 


3^ 


4 


1. Mixes soil , peat moss, sand* etc. 
accord Tng to specified instructions ^ 
for plant beds 
















•>* 










2. Plants seeds, seedlings, bulbs, or 
cuttings 


























3. Transplants plants or trees 


























4. Mixes insecticides and sprays plants \ 


























_ . ; ^ 

5. Thins plants ^ 


























6. Weeds plants ^ 






















t 




7. Moves plants, soil and other' material 
















• 











Dates of Ratings 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
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Supervisibn Required 

V: . 

1. Not at^le to perform 
even with constant 
supervision 

2. Able to per,form with 
constant supervision 



3. Able to perform with 
periodic supervision 

4. Able to perform with 
no supervision 



quality 

Poor - usually must"^ 
repeat task 



Fair - sometimes 
repeat task 



|iyst 



3, 
4, 



Good - occasionally 
must repeat task 

Excellent - never 
repeats task 



Time '"^ 

1. Poor*- task performed 
much slower than other 
workers 

2. Fair - task performed 
somewhat slower than 
other workers 

3. Good - task performed 

as fast as other workers 

4. Excellent - task per- 
formed faster than 
other workers 
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Supplement to Greenhouse Worker (406.887) - Job Seeking Skills Evaluation 

1. Did the client make initial contact'with the employer? Yes No . 

If "Yes," how? Telephone " "Walk-in" . 

Letter Other (specify) „ 



2. Was the client able to complete the job application and other forms 

(attach a copy of each client form)? Yes No ^ If "No." give 

this problem areas. ■ ■ — . 



If client could not write, how was information corngjunicated? 



3. Briefly describe the client's behavior diiring the job interview? 
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Client Summary Interview 

1. Did you like this job? ' Yes 



No 



What did you specifically like about it? 



What did you specifically riot like about it? 



2; Did you have any problems lifting, bending, carrying, etc.? 
Yes ' No If "Yes." what were they? - 



3^ What specific parts of the job (i.e.. tasks) were the easiest to do and 




4. What specific parts of the job (i.e.. tasks) were the hardest to do and 




5. Conclusions 



> • 



♦ * 
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' Greenhouse Worker (406.887) Evaluation Form 

Date 

Client Name - .'Supervisor , 

, ' Evaluator ^ 



* Rating of Work and Personal Characteristics 



Characteristics 


Excel - 
lent 


Good 


Rating 
Average 


Fair 


Poor 


• * 

1 Miyps soil, oeat moss, sand* etc. 
according to instructions 

• 1 ; • r- 












2. Plants seeds » seedlings, etc. 




• 








3. 'Transplants plants or. trees 












4. Mixes insecticides an^ sprays 
plants 










• 


5. Thins plants 












6. Weeds plants 








• 




7. Ptoves plants, soiU etc. 

■ — - 












8.. Punctuality 












• 9. * Understands instructions 

s ' . . ■■ ' 1 












10. Cooperates with other workers 






--^ 






11. Motivation to work 












12. General quality .of work ^ „ 
produced - 




« 


/ 







Ask supervisor if he would hire this person? Yes Why? 



No Why? 

,Coninents * 



Figure 6: Short Evaluation Form for Greenhouse Worker 
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JOB AJ^LYStS (Short Form) 
Diversified Occupations Program 

For Special Needs Students 
. Fargo Public' Schools 

- -- ^ Codes: PHYSICAL DEMANDS 



it s 4 B 



WORKING CONDITIONS 1 



SPECIFIC VOC. PREP. 2 



EMPLOYER: ' . R(iis(m/uint 
ADDRESS: 

CITY: Famb. UoftXk Vakota 



I NDU STRY : Hotel and '^eAtauJiant 
CONTACT: ' ■ 



TELEtaE: 



T 

DOT CODE: 31U87S 



JOB TITLE: tkubou^ ': i 

SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL PREPARATION: AnuthZm bzuond &ho^ dmonAtnatuin tip to on^ 



NUMBER OF" EMPLOYED: 



WORK HOURS: Umif - lUSO a,m, - 3:30 p.m. 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES ' 



SALARY: $2; 25 pe/t hctjui 
SHIFT: Hoon-mctht 



) 



WORKING CONDITIONS 



1 



^Xcarrying 

pushing 

pulling 

climbing 

balancing 

X. s tooping 
X kneeling 
X croucihing 
X crawling 
X reaching 
X handling 
^•rX^fingering 
X feel i nig 
ITtal king 
X hearing 



X seei ng 

acuity (far, near) 

depth 

- perception • 

fi^ld of vi'siqn , 

acccnmodation 

' color vision *r ' 

running ' 

X stand;ing 
^sitting 

X turning 
^throwing 

X working speed 
other ' 



X inside 

outride 

hot and temp. 

^changes 

cold and temp. 

changes 

wet 

humid 

dry 

X noise 

vibration 

hazards - 

jfumes 

X odors 

toxic cond. 



dust 

X a d equa te- i nadequ a te 
ventilation- 

electrical hazards 

mech. hazards 

cramped quarters 

adequate light 

• moving objects 
high places 

explosives 

e>tposure to burns 

working alone 

X working with others 
X working around 
others 



WORKING ATMOSPHERE: 

'Must be able to work around customers and not interfere with their meal.- 
Are periods when restaurant is full and customers will be waiting. 

' Working quickly is very important— must work quickly during busy launch hour. 
Restaurant is well lighted^ adequately, ventilated and has a cheery, pleasant 

* working atmosphere. 

REMARKS AND COMMENTS: • 

M^edium - Lifting 50 lbs. maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of objects 
weighing up to 25 lbs. 
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Figurp 7: Job Analysis for Busboy 
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JOB ANALYSIS (Gont.) 



Page- 2 



Reading: • 



much . 

addresses 
^sales orders 

gauges 

5uest check 

cash register 

receipt ' 



Writing: 



jiuch 

"addresses 



records 

guest check 

Other 



Arithmetic; 



PERSONAL AND ACADEMIC REOyiREMENTS 



Tittle ' 
directions 
inventory sfip 
Other Time<5/i)ard 



Jittle 
"forms 

"information or 
noteSu for others 



j( n one 

maps 

r oad signs 



X none 

• -sales order 



•:v. 
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much 

addition 

Type: division ' 

temperature 

Other 



Handle Money: 



yes 

operate cash register 

li iake change 
Other 



Speaking: 



^ to customers 

g ives messages 
X must respond orally 



little . 

subtraction 

read and record 

numbers 
X read numbers - not 



copy 



X/no 



X other ouployees 

answers telephotie 

Other 



Listens: 

X takes orders frpm supervisor' 

records orders (jiven * 

stakes orders over telephone, or intercom 

Other 

REMARKS M COMMENTS: •> 
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none 

tnultipntcation 



X supervisor 
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